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UST toshow you the many wonderful things you can do 

with thefreshfruitsand vegetables grown so bountifully 
in the West...look at this Fruit Salad Supreme made with 
fresh or canned fruits—and Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

When you taste it, you will know why so many mil- 
lions of women use only plain, pure, Knox Gelatine, 
which has no sweetening, or flavoring, or coloring to con- 
flict with the natural flavor of other foods combined 
with it. Don’t be surprised, after you make a Knox dish, 
to find enough gelatine left in the package for three 


FRUIT SALAD SUPREME (Illustrated) 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine . 14 cup cold water . 1 cup boiling 
water . 14 cup mild vinegar or lemon juice . 14 cup sugar - 1% cups fruit, fresh or 
canned, cut in small pieces - 4 teaspoonful salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and add boiling water, vinegar or 
lemon juice, salt and sugar. Cool, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add fruit, 
using cherries, oranges, bananas, or cooked pineapple, alone or in combination. If 
canned fruit is used substitute fruit juice for part of the boiling water. Turn into wet 
mold and chill. Remove from mold and serve on lettuce leaves garnished with mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing. Use vegetables instead of fruits in the above and you have a 
delicious V egetable Salad. 








real GELATINE 


(se YouR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
IN MORE ORIGINAL WAYS 


more dishes for three more different meals—six servings 


each. That’s one difference between a package of Knox 


Gelatine and a package of ready-flavored jelly powder 


which contains only enough for a single meal. 

There are many economies in the use of Knox Gela- 
tine—for example, in making everyday foods go farther. 
and in preparing left-overs so that they do not look o1 
taste made-over. Women tell us daily that the Knox 
books are a revelation when it comes to making new 
dishes and saving kitchen dollars. Send the coupon. 


TOMATO JELLY (6 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine . 14 cup cold water . 2 cups canned 
tomatoes . 1 tablespoonful onion juice . Stalk celery . 1 table we mild vinegar or 
lemon juice . Few grains salt . Few grains cayenne or pepper - }4 bay leaf—if desired. 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Mix remaining ingredients except 
onion and vinegar and let boil ten minutes. Add soaked gelatine and stir until dis- 
solved, then add vinegar and onion juice (extracted by grating onion). Strain. Turn 
into wet molds and chill. Remove from molds to bed of crisp lettuce leaves and gs arnish 
with mayonnaise or cooked dressing; or the Fag & may be cut in any desired shapes and 
used as a garnish for salads or cold meats. The juice of fresh tomatoes makes a delight- 
ful salad. 

For a delicious salad, when jelly begins to congeal, add 14 cup crabmeat and 4 cup 
chopped celery—(carefully removing bits of shell from the crabmeat). 
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A wIsE woMaN knows the power of surroundings 

. understands that even subtle things can fash- 
ion moods. Appreciating the early-morning 
value of a cheerful breakfast table, she sets her 
trap for sunshine with sparkling Fostoria Glass- 
ware. Gleaming tumblers, brilliant plates, a 
shining fruit bowl . . . such things invite good 
humor. The gay, transparent glass flashes with 
reflections of the sun. The day begins auspiciously 


with the benison of light and laughter... . 


THIS 
O F 


GLASS rU£s 
SUNS H INE 


Fostoria dinnerware is a glass as practical as 
it is beautiful. Durable as china . . . no longer of 
that traditional fragility that once identified glass 
as an extravagance! Fostoria will hold hot or 
cold foods without cracking, will stand up 
valiantly under the hardships of every-day use. 
In a wide variety of breathtakingly lovely colors 
and designs. The Fostoria tints are... Azure, 
Rose, Green, Topaz, Amber, the new Wistaria, 


Ebony, and a Crystal clearer than water. 


Fostoria can be purchased for moderate prices at the best stores 
throughout the country... in complete sets, or individual pieces. A set 
can be added ‘to at any time, for Fostoria is sold on the OPEN-STOCK 
PLAN. You will be interested in the varied line of Fostoria stemware 
and gift ware. All Fostoria comes either etched or plain. The label at 
the left appears on every piece of genuine Fostoria ware. Send for the new 
book, ‘‘The Glass of Fashion.’’ It is replete with suggestions for table 
Settings. 
West Virginia. 


The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-4, Moundsville, 
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The 
Westerner’s 
World 


AKE another look at the 
cover this month—a 
two-minute look—and note 
with what clever detail Rolf 
Pielke, the artist, interprets 
“The Westerner’s World.” 
Mr. Pielke pictures here 
the western family as bounded 
first of all by the four square 
walls of a typically western 
home—a home that looks to 
far-away hills and distant seas, 
a home built for utmost com- 
fort and true western hos- 
pitality, a home where chil- 
dren are granted their place 
in the sun. 

Just outside this western 
home, and very much a part 
of it, lies a garden—a garden 
unlike any in other parts of 
the country for here grow 
roses at Christmas time, iris 
in February and green grass 
the year around. 


THEN just beyond the west- 
erner’s garden gate lies his 
world of play—The Out- 
doors, where there are moun- 
tains to be climbed; seas to be 
sailed; trout streams calling to 
anglers; golf; boating; hiking; 
camping; riding; hunting, and 
fun galore. 

And at the fringes of this 
outdoor country is the rest of 
the universe, beckoning the 
westerner to travel, to sail 
the seven seas, to cross those 
mighty mountains, to see what 
lies beyond the blue horizon. 

In this Westerner’s World 
which Mr. Pielke pictures 
here there is just one maga- 
zine—that is, one magazine 
which takes into considera- 
tion that we of the West do 
live under entirely different 
(and better) conditions. If 
the westerner’s world is your 
world, then Sunset is your 
magazine!—The Editors. 
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We of Oakland-Pontiac are building 
into our cars and service the extra 
qualities that we should like if we 
were the customers. . . . For instance, 
you will find both the new Oakland 
Eight and new Pontiac Six very com- 
fortable cars. Long wheelbases, 
long springs, balanced design, and 
four Lovejoy shock absorbers make 
riding easy. There is comfort in the 
special form-fitting seat cushions in 
the new Fisher Bodies, and there is 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 





THE WAY TO MAKE A FRIEND IS TO BE ONE 


plenty of room. ... Upholstery in 
closed cars is mohair or whipcord— 
in the convertible coupes, fine leather. 
Body insulation protects you against 
cold and heat... . Road shocks and 
noises are reduced by a new type of 
rubber cushioning at more than forty 
chassis points. . .. In their new power, 
speed, lower prices, and depend- 
ability, these two fine cars prove 
how sincere we are in our desire to 
make new friends and keep the old. 


PONTIAC 6 


CENERAL MOTORS 
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N the cult of the pseudo-sophisticated 
there is no place for enthusiasm. And 

how much such persons miss! Why, enthu- 
siasm is a synonym for joy of life! 

There is something about gardening that 
seems to breed zest for living. The garden 
enthusiast never grows old, for he is always 
looking ahead rather than back. “‘Next fall 
when the rains start I’m going to set out a 
pink camellia right here,” says your true 
gardener. Or, “I just have time to get some 
new chrysanthemums started. I’m going to 
have some eight-inch mums next fall or know 
the reason why.”” Down at Monterey, a man 
in his eightieth year fosters the planting of 
trees—not for his own selfish enjoyment, but 
because he has the habit of mind of building 
for the future. In another western town a 
woman, free at last from work and worry 
after 70 hard, busy years, moved recently to 
a tiny suburban place where she can have a 
sunny garden. There she grows fine roses and 
sweet peas to give to her friends and neigh- 
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bors. “I have the fun of 
growing them,” she says. 
“Take these, so that I 
may have the fun of cut- 
ting more tomorrow.” 
But you can have en- 
a thusiasm even if you 
; haven’t a garden. You 
may have dozens of spe- 
cial likes and joys. Per- 
haps you are interested 
4 in the history of the 
West. Go ahead—de- 
velop your knowledge of 
it—visit all the cradles 
of western history that 
are within week-end 
driving distance of your 
entail home, and for vacation 
visit some of the farther- 
away shrines. Talk with old-timers. Pave 
the way for your visit, and follow it up after- 
ward, with all the authentic reading on the 
subject that you can find. 

Perhaps you like football. Fine! Keep on 
learning about the game. Pick your pet 
teams. Be a strong partisan—don’t sit stolid 
as a rock at your local Big Game. 

Perhaps you like scenery—mountains, sun- 
sets, forests, rocky ocean shores. Try to put 
your thoughts about them into words, or 
into pictures, using camera, pencil, brush, or 
typewriter as you please. You do not have 
to go toa far-away city and wear a smock in 
order to interpret your own thoughts. 

Perhaps you haven’t any recognizable en- 
thusiasms. Then develop some! The only 
real bores in this world are the bored. Givea 
tiny seed of enthusiasm some cultivation and 
it will grow and flourish like New Zealand 
spinach in a seaside garden. If 
you have a spark of enthusi- Gra. 


asm in you, it is fun to be alive. 
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Free—a preview of a Jasper 
Park vacation! Canadian 
travel films are available at 
any of the offices below. 
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ET in the scenic heart of 

the Canadian Rockies, 

the towering majesty of Jasper 

National Park is matched by 
few spots on earth. 

Here, ringed with snow- 
capped peaks, is Jasper Park 
Lodge, offering you the most 
thrilling vacation you can 
imagine. Golf on one of the 
finest courses in the entire 
world . . . swimming in a 
warmed outdoor pool... trail 
riding and motoring through 
scenes of breath-taking splen- 
dor . . . mountain-climbing, 
alone or with Swiss guides. 


and operated by Canadian 
National. You can stop over 
at Jasper on the cool, Cana- 
dian National way East—or 
on the famous 5-day Triangle 
Tour of the Canadian Rockies 
which includes a 600-mile sail 
over the placid waters of the 
Inside Passage of the Pacific. 
Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in the Dominion. 
It operates its own steamship 
lines, telegraph and express 
services, 14 broadcasting sta- 
tions and a chain of perfectly 
equipped hotels and camps 
stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 





Write to the nearest Canadian Na- 
tional Office for illustrated booklets of 
Jasper Park Lodge and complete in- 








Jasper Park Lodge is owned 


formation on transportation and rates. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


LOS ANGELES 
H. R. Bullen, General Agent 
607 S. Grand Ave., Phone Trinity 5751 


PORTLAND 
A. B. Holtrop, City Passenger Agent 
302 Yamhill St., Phone Beacon 3424 


SAN FRANCISCO 
W. J. Gilkerson, General Agent 
648 Market St., Phone Sutter 5092 
SEATTLE 
J. F. McGuire, General Agent 
1329-4th Ave., Phone Main 4906-5709 
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The sums of mi and $200 extra 
allowance on resale of car are 
based on averages supplied by 
dealers who state also that they 
invariably allow more for a 
Velmo-upholstered car. Condi- 
tion and size of car, and original 
valuation may modify or increase 
these figures. 








* 


1lOO* 
pQ2OO* 


at turn-in time 





. Now, more than ever before, condition 
ow of upholstery has a bearing on what is allowed 


by dealers when you trade in a closed car. 


With few exceptions a car's upholstery certainly receives considerable “‘bruisage”. . . and 
you cannot expect a delicately woven, easily marred fabric to gain high dealer appraisal. 


One of America's foremost auto body engineers 


odie Ge dhtetanit heh af old Manion taittles 0s What the dealer saves—the cost of re-upholstering—he is glad to allow you. Realize 
proven by exhaustive tests, that this practical saving is within your reach, and obtained simply by specifying endur- 
MOHAIR VELVET ing Chase Velmo for the upholstery of your cars. , . either custom or standard models. 
WAS THE ONLY ONE THAT WOULD 
NOT SHINE CLOTHING. Because of itt ANGORA MOHAIR content—the fleece fibre which according to 


Government tests is two and one half times stronger than wool — Chase Velmo is 


FASHIONABLY SMART and PRACTICALLY IMPERVIOUS TO WEAR. . . so much 


( HASE 
so that slip covers are never needed as protection. Here, to begin with, is a big saving. 
keine « Car Dealers’ Equipment Records Show Whether the Upholstery is Velmo . . . Profit by Making Sure. » 


MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY Made by Sanford Mills. Selling Agents: L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago 





Why not become upholstery-minded — insist upon Velmo for it probably will save you $100 to $200 some day! 
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HIS month when 
we took our good 
friend, Eloise Davison, 
of New York, down to 
the Monterey Penin- 
sula, our trip turned 
out to be “Pacific 
Boasting” as well as 
Pacific Coasting, for 
Carmel, the Seventeen 
Mile Drive and the 
Santa Cruz country 
were never lovelier. 
With almost personal 
pride we pointed out 
to our eastern visitor 
Bird Rock, Pop Ernest’s Fish Restau- 
rant, Cypress Point, The Highlands, 
Carmel Bay and all the other enchant- 
ing spots of that famous peninsula. 
It seems that each time we visit 
this little corner of Sunset Land, we 
discover something new, something 
we had missed on previous visits. The 
high light of our latest trip was view- 
ing the historic remains of Serra Oak 
which now stand, appropriately 
mounted, in the rear of Mission San 
Carlos de Monterey. We were truly 
impressed by the sight of the famous 
old oak under which Sebastian Vis- 
caino took possession for Spain in 
1602, and under which on June 3, 
1770, Father Junipero Serra: landed 
and raised the cross. We were de- 
lighted, too, to have Harry A. Greene, 
the “Father of Monterey,” tell us the 
true story of the tree. 








a A 


It seems that for some time there 
has been a fabrication going around 
to the effect that after Serra Oak died, 
it was washed out to sea, and that 
later either Mr. Greene or Father 
Mestres had bravely plowed the 
waves, rescued the tree and brought 
it to shore. A colorful story but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greene, utterly absurd 
and untrue. What really happened 
was that when the tree died in 1905 
it was cut down and a cross section 
of the base placed in the Monterey 
Custom house where it may now be 
seen. Through handling, a large 
branch was broken off and out of that 
piece of wood four chairs were made 
which now rest in Pacific Coast mu- 
seums. The remains of the tree were 
then strengthened with iron rods and 
cement and moved from the shore to 
the mission grounds. It was on this 
Pacific Coasting trip that we visited 
Serra Oak and heard its true story. 
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On the same trip we made another 
discovery of which we must tell, de- 
spite the fact that it is marble time 
and that Sunset editors are staunch 
believers in the rights of small boys. 
At any rate, in the lovely Johonnet 
shop on Ocean Avenue in Carmel we 
were thrilled with the flower com- 
binations—purple stocks, blue ager- 
atum, forget-me-nots, iris—all subtly 
arranged in low pottery bowls in the 
bottoms of which were piled blue- 
green glass marbles, like bubbles in 
fairy seas of flowers. Mrs. Johonnet 
is most gracious and generous and we 
feel sure that she will not mind if 
SuNsET readers borrow this decora- 
tive idea. Incidentally, when you are 
in Carmel, be sure to call at the 
Johonnet shop, preferably at lunch or 
tea time. The Bod served is as good 
to eat as it is pretty! 
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PEAKING of food, we like to 

read of Frederick Collins’ gus- 
tatorial adventures here in the West, 
always marveling that he is able to 
eat so many meals in so short a 
time. When it comes to describing 
unusual places to eat, however, he 
misses many of our favorites. For 
just one example, here in San Fran- 
cisco at the Svensk Hemslojd or 
Swedish Applied Arts center, 2185 
Pacific Avenue, is the Spinning Wheel 
Tea Room, which holds open house 
every Thursday. Dinner is a merry, 
informal meal, consisting, in our 
experience, chiefly of hors d’oeuvre, 
for we eat so heartily of these typically 
Swedish appetizers that we have little 
interest in the other good things that 
follow. After dinner comes a trip to 
the upper floors to see the exhibit of 
weaving and handcraft, and the 
evening ends with Swedish folk-danc- 
ing in which you will certainly join. 
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P| OUR talk of going 
: fishing usually 
winds up with a stroll 
down around Fort 
Point to count the geo- 
metric little star fish 
| scattered over the 
- | rocks. But when Zane 
| Grey says, “Let’s go 
fishing,” he means just 
that. A recent copy 
of Harper News tells 
us that he is now off 
on an 18,000 mile fish- 
ing adventure in the 
seven seas—a trip 
which will extend over a period of 
nearly two years. He goes first to 
Tahiti where the party will establish 
camp and wait for the arrival of the 
new Grey fishing schooner, “Fisher- 
man the Second.” Mr. Grey will 
visit various South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Australia, Madagascar, and 
will travel up into Lake Tanganika, 
Africa, to try for the 500-pound Nile 
perch which has never been landed 
on rod and reel. We'll likely never 
fish in the seven seas nor on Lake 
Tanganika but when Mr. Grey’s ex- 
periences come out in print we can 
make the trip via the rocking chair 
and won't have to take along Mother- 
sill’s Seasick Remedy. After all, 
“there is no frigate like a book... .” 
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The Literary Guild selection for the 
month of February was “Coronado’s 
Children,” a story of lost mines and 
buried treasures of the Southwest, by 
J. Frank Dobie. We have read only 
as far as page 106, but we are thrilled 
with this great American legend which 
is so interestingly illustrated and so 
refreshingly told. To you who enjoy 
western history, we recommend, “Cor- 
onado’s Children.” (This book is pub- 
lished by The Southwest Press, and 
sells for $3 a copy.) 
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And now that we have reached the 
bottom of the page, we must put the 
brakes on the typewriter, lest we slide 
over into the margin. Don’t forget 
to write us about what is going on in 
your part of Sunset Land. Tell us 
about your coming flower shows and 
festivals, and your most noted vaca- 
tion grounds. This 
is your page, you 
know, just as much Xx? Gr 
as it is ours. ‘ e 
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N the spring, so the saying goes, 
the westerner’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of parks—national parks, 
that is, with mountains, forests, lakes, 
streams, trails and streams, fresh from 
their winter rest, thrown in. The 
uestion is, “Which park will it be 
for this summer’s vacation?” 

Says the head of the house, with 
memories keen of fighting trout and 
beckoning trails through sun-lit for- 
ests, ““We had a good time in Glacier 
last year. Let’s go back. We can’t 
make any mistake, going back to 
Glacier.” 

But Madame, the Vacation Plan- 
ner, has other views. 

““We haven’t been to Rocky Moun- 
tain Park yet,” says she. “How do we 
know but it may be better than 
Glacier? How shall we ever know 
which park is best, if we don’t visit 
them all?” 

You can’t prove anything by refer- 
ring it to Uncle Sam, because he 
merely passes your question along to 





Which Park For 


A Timely Question Answered 


the superintendents, and there is not 
a national park superintendent alive 
but that will swear on a stack of 
bibles as high as the capitol dome that 
his park has all others backed off the 
globe when it comes to scenic beauty, 
points of interest and recreational 
possibilities. 

So there you are, right back where 
you started. 

After vacationing satisfactorily in 
most of the western national parks, at 
one time or another, my suggestion is 
that you pick your park—or pick two, 
at the most—and visit it in the most 
leisurely manner. Take time to ex- 
plore the byways. Take time to see 
the things that the hurry-up tourists 
overlook entirely. 

In certain of the parks, where the 

transportation facilities are 
highly organized, this will be 

a little difficult. They will 

want to ‘‘shoot you 
through” on schedule. 
Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to their sched- 
ules. Make your 


RANK TAYLOR is one 

westerner who knows his 
western national parks. He has 
visited most of them many times 
and has written about them in 
newspapers, magazines and in 
the books, ‘Oh Ranger!” “Grand 
Canyon Country,” and “The 
Rainbow Canyons.” In this 
article Mr. Taylor takes you 


own, and move on to the next stop 
only when you are good and ready 
to do so. 

Every national park is different 
from all the others. Each was set 
aside to preserve some outstanding 
natural wonder—or a group of them 
—the like of which is found nowhere 
else on this round globe. What you 
saw in Yosemite is no indication of 
what to expect in Mt. Rainier, and 
there just isn’t any answer to that 
often asked question: 

“Which park is most interesting?” 
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Paradise Valley, where glaciers 
meet carpets of alpine flowers 


Three Wonders of the West—Rainier National 
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through these 
wonderlands 
tohelp youde- 
cide ‘“‘where 
to park for 
your vaca- 
tion.” After 
you have de- 
cided, let us 
know, will you?—The Editors. 





In the brief space of one article, it 
is almost impossible to tell about 
every national park as it should be 
described. The parks are similar in 
this respect only: each is an incom- 
parable wilderness, preserved in its 
natural state. Each is your park. 
Each is administered by national park 
rangers, eager to help you enjoy your 
stay. 

In certain of the parks, you must 
rough it, to be comfortable. In 
others there are luxurious hotels, offer- 
ing the last word in comforts. In most 


taaghonrs 


of the parks there is a variety of ser- 
vices, designed to suit any purse. The 
rates are regulated by the government 
and you get about what you are pre- 
pared to pay for. Or, if you prefer, 
you may camp out at the numerous 
clean, well-kept campsites maintained 
by the rangers for your convenience. 

Now for a brief sketch of what the 
various parks have to offer for your 
summer vacation this year: 

Yellowstone first, because it is larg- 
est. Into this wilderness of 3,348 
square miles, sprawling atop the crest 
of the Rockies, two New England 
states could be dropped. 

What does a Yellowstone vacation 
offer? Plenty, traveler. 

There are geysers, boiling mud pots, 
mammoth hot spring terraces, 1n 
lovely soft colors, more of them 
in Yellowstone than in all the 
rest of the world together. 
There is the incomparable 
Old Faithful geyser, 
which spouts every 
sixty-three minutes 
with unfailing regu- 














Park; Crater Lake; and the Yellowstone Canyon 
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larity. In the Norris Basin there are 
scores of others. 

That isn’t all. Yellowstone is the 
world’s greatest sanctuary of wild life. 
It is haven for the last of the “thun- 
dering herds” of buffalo which once 
grazed in millions over the middle 
western prairies. 

The same goes for the grizzlies, 
which are making a last stand and 
comeback in Yellowstone. You can 
see them any evening at Canyon, 
Lake or Old Faithful. There are hun- 
dreds of comical black and brown 
bears, thousands of elk, deer, ante- 
lope, mountain sheep, and if you are 
lucky, you may see moose. With care 
in stalking, you may get near enough 
to snapshoot these denizens of the 
forest in their native haunts. 

Yellowstone Canyon, with its bril- 
liant, kaleidoscopic colorings, its foam- 
ing, roaring waterfalls, is justification 
for a national park in itself. Yellow- 
stone Lake, an enormous body of 
water, on the very backbone of the 
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Yellowstone Canyon, to describe which 
words have never yet been found 
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Rocky Mountain range, and scores of 
other lakes, lure the fisherman. There 
are trout streams galore in which to 
angle for the wily ones. There are 
miles of forest, through which you 
may travel the trails days on end. 

Travel in Yellowstone goes counter- 
clockwise over a great figure eight of 
highways, from Mammoth to Old 
Faithful to Lake to Canyon. You 
may enter the park at any of four 
gateways, one on each side of the rec- 
tangle. The season is from the middle 
of June to the middle of September. 
You may camp, or you may rent a 
housekeeping canvas cabin, or you 
may stay at the lodges, or you may 
enjoy the luxury of fine hotels. Con- 
sult your purse and your whims and 
take your choice. Allow yourself a 
minimum of three days but remember 
you may easily spend three weeks in 
this colossal, friendly wilderness. 


Grand Teton 


OW Grand Teton, a new national 
park, next door, to the south, to 
Yellowstone. The great blue granite 
Tetons rise sheer above Jackson Hole, 




















Utah’s Rainbow Canyons. Above 
is Zion, long and narrow, sur- 
rounded by stately cliffs; at right 
is Bryce, a dazzling amphithea- 
ter with hundreds of spires 


birthplace and stronghold of the dude 
ranch, a mountain valley surrounded 
on all sides by ramparts of the Rockies. 
At the base of the Tetons is a chain 
of lovely, crystal clear lakes, sur- 
rounded by forests. In these lakes are 
plenty of fish, prizes of the skillful 
angler; in the forests, trails and mean- 
dering roads, barely wide enough for 
an auto, canopied above by the forest. 
This is the place to rough it. Grand 
Teton Park is too new to boast fine 
hotels though there are rustic lodges 
that serve good food and offer com- 
fortable cabins. Or you may camp 
out, from late June to early Septem- 
ber. A tip—take plenty of blankets, 
for up in this land of sparkling, cham- 
pagne-like air, nights are cool. 


Glacier’s Shining Mountains 


Glacier is the park for the trail 
rider. Yes, and for the fisherman, and 
for the mountain climber. The shin- 
ing granite crags rise sheer above the 
two hundred alpine lakes, fed con- 
stantly by the hundreds of living 
glaciers clinging to the peaks. Sur- 
rounding the lakes and in the valleys, 
unbroken stands of 
virgin forest. Here 
and there are moun- 
tain meadows gay 
with wild flowers. 

There are a thou- 
sand miles of trails, 
winding over the 
shining mountains, 
eight hundred trail- 
trained ponies from 
which to choose. 
Krom June until the 
middle of September, 
this is trail-riders’ 
mecca. 

You need not do 
Glacier on horseback, 
unless you wish. 
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Good roads wind around the shining 
mountains, from Glacier Park Station 
at the southeast corner to St. Mary’s 
Lake, to Many Glaciers, and finally 
over the border to Waterton Lakes, 
Canadian extension of Glacier Park. 
By the major lakes there are com- 
fortable chalets, from which lead 
trails. Lakes and streams are plenti- 
fully stocked with fish. 

On the west side of the park, the 
road extends from Belton, park head- 
quarters, to Lake MacDonald, and 
thence up the mountain in spectacu- 
larly easy grades to Logan Pass, from 
which you may travel by trail down 
to Going-to-the-Sun chalet, from 
whence a launch transports you to 
St. Mary’s, on the east side highway. 

Give yourself plenty of time in 
Glacier. You can sight-see much in 
three days, but you need two weeks 
for the trails. And at the end of that 
time, you will be vowing to return 
next year and ride trail some more. 
Once you go to Glacier, you have the 
Glacier habit. 


Rainier’s Mighty Mountain 
i Rainier, it’s The Mountain. The 

Mountain rises 14,408 feet, above 
upland meadows, above the dense and 
fragrant forests, above the streams, 
above the cities of Seattle and Ta- 
coma. In bulk, in sheer beauty, in 
magnificence, it dominates all else in 
the Puget Sound area. 

You can travel to The Mountain 
at three points, two on the north and 
one on the south side, from Seattle or 
Tacoma. Most vacationers choose 
the south side, going first to Longmire 
Springs, at the foot of The Mountain, 
then migrating half-way up its top 
to Paradise Valley, where the glaciers 
meet the carpets of flowers, where you 
may have winter and summer sports 
next door to each other, where trails 
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start up over the snows to the vol- 
canic peak of The Mountain, or 
around its slopes, through the for- 
ests, to the north side. 

Rainier National Park is an all- 
year playland, popular in the 
winter for its snow sports, in the 
summer for its camping, mountain 
climbing, trail trekking and for the 
unspoiled beauties of its forests. 


Crater Lake 

RATER LAKE, strange as it 

seems, was once the rival of 
The Mountain. In ancient times, 
Mt. Mazama, another great vol- 
cano, like Rainier, crumbled within 
its hollow self, and Crater Lake is 
the result, one of the bluest, loveli- 
est of mountain lakes, perched on 
the very crest of the Cascade range. 

Around the ragged fringe of its 
crater you may explore, finding at 
every turn new and fascinating 
views of the lake and its phantom 
islands, tracing to your own satis- 
faction the strange geologic story 
of its formation. Crater Lake is 
surrounded with magnificent for- 
ests, well worth exploring. 

This entrancing wilderness, being 
7,000 feet high on the mountain 
range, is snow bound much of the 
year, but is easily accessible from June 
until September inclusively, from 


either Medford or Klamath Falls. 


Lassen’s Volcano 

Lassen Peak’s frequent rumblings 
and occasional eruptions have given 
it notoriety as an unruly volcano and 
its charm as a vacation land has, been 
overshadowed completely until very 
recently. Surrounding the Peak are 
hundreds of square miles of forests, 
high mountain lakes, some of them 
hot, but most of them cool and 
inviting. 

Until this year, the forest fastnesses 
of Lassen have been reserved for those 
who would take to the trails with pack 
animals. Here is a vacation wilder- 
ness almost unknown. Here is the 
region for the vacationer who wants 
real roughing it. Beginning this sum- 
mer a new road will be open to travel, 
winding from the north rim of the 
park, over the shoulder of Lassen 
Peak itself, and down to the southern 
border of the park. It connects at 
both ends with highways leading out 
of Red Bluff, and makes Lassen, for 
the first time, an easy wilderness to 
reach by motor car. 


Yosemite’s High Country 

Yosemite Valley, most visited of all 
national park attractions, is almost 
too well known to need further de- 
scription. Its graceful Yosemite and 
Bridal Veil Falls, its towering Half 
Dome, E] Capitan, Glacier Point and 











For vacationists who like adventure, there is Mesa Verde 
National Park with its ruins of ancient cities still to be explored 
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other magnificent cliffs, are familiar 
figures to virtually all westerners. 

However, the famous valley is but 
eight square miles out of a High Sierra 
wilderness of mountain peaks, lakes, 
meadows, forests, canyons, and raging 
rivers that spread over 1,200 square 
miles. The high country is a little 
known hinterland to the majority of 
Yosemite visitors. 

This is hard to understand. No- 
where is there a high mountain region 
so easily reached. Hundreds of miles of 
trails wind from point to point. A 
chain of High Sierra camps offers food 
and lodging at low rates. Each camp 
is but a good day’s tramp from the 
next one. He who prefers to ride may 
join a trail party, making the circuit 
every week. 

Here the vacationer may spend 
days or weeks or even months, up 
where the clouds roll by, with a differ- 
ent lake or stream to fish every day, 
with a new mountain to climb every 
morning. Yosemite’s high country is 
ready for travelers from the middle of 
June until September. Though the 
Valley is open the year around, the 
high country is snow bound during 
the winter. 


Grand Canyon 
RAND CANYON holidays are 
different from all others. At the 
Grand Canyon you go down instead 
of up, to explore the mountain side. 
The rims of this colossal canyon are in 
reality the top of a mountain slowly 
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heaved up until it was from seven to 
ten thousand feet above the sea. As 
it rose, the turbulent Colorado River 
carved its channel, and the hundreds 
of s'de chasms, deeper and deeper. 

Grand Canyon is no wonderland to 
see from the rims only. From El 
Tovar at the south rim, a wonderfully 
built trail known as the Kaibab winds 
down the cliffs, with ever-changing 
vistas of the Grand Canyon, to the 
river, thence across a_ suspension 
bridge to Phantom Ranch, a surpris- 
ing and delightfu lodge in Bright 
Ange! Canyon, near the river’s edge. 

Up Bright Angel Canyon, this trail 
winds, beneath cliffs, past waterfalls, 
to the North Rim Lodge, 9,000 feet 
above the sea. 

By all means, take time to make 
the Grand Canyon side trips, to the 
Painted Desert, over the Navahopi 
Road, from the south rim, and through 
the Kaibab Forest, with its many new 
and surprising views of the Canyon, 
on the north rim. You may take a 
Grand Canyon vacation any time 
during the year at the south rim. The 
north rim, being higher in elevation, 
is open to travel from the middle of 
May to October. During that time, 
you may motor from one rim to the 
other, via the new Lee’s Ferry Bridge, 
100 miles to the east, if you wish, but 
if you do so, do not omit the trail trip 
down into the Canyon. 

Editor’s Note:—The other four na- 
tional parks are discussed in the travel 
department. 
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The Really BIG GAME 


Y and large, I’m a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen. I wouldn’t even 
hurt a fly, unless it got to buzzing 
around and looking over my shoulder 
at the way I play a bridge hand. But 
there’s one thing that makes me just 
like a red flag waved at a bull. That’s 
the fellow who comes up to me, after 
I’ve done a day’s work in the garden, 
tells me I need exercise, and asks why 
I don’t go in for some kind of sport. 
The point I wish to make, as I’ve 
already made again and again until 
I’m getting darn good and sick of it, 
is that gardening is sport. And if 
some forward-looking radio station 
wants to get the jump on its competi- 
tors, it will get busy and begin broad- 
casting gardening events right along 
with ied tennis tournaments and 
baseball and football games. 

Imagine what a whale of an audi- 
ence such a radio station could build 
up. Imagine millions of people all 
over the West, and maybe even in a 
teenie weenie section of the Rocky 
Mountain territory, listening to a gar- 
dening broadcast with their ears fairly 
glued to the loudspeaker. And imag- 
ine the jolly time they’ll have getting 
their ears loose again. Contemplate 
the thrill of that moment when our 
announcer steps up to the micro- 
phone, clears his throat, and begins. 

Friends of Radioland: (he will say) 
I wish you could be here with me and 
see this garden. It certainly is a glori- 
ous sight—a perfect riot of color. I 
haven't been able to get any exact 
figures as yet, but there must be at 










least several hundred plants here— 
Asters, Daffodils, Cannas..... No, 
wait a minute. It isn’t Cannas; it’s— 
uh—uh—just a second. George here 
tells me it’s Freesias. Yes, Freesias, 
Hollyhocks, and many others. The 
garden is simply filled to overflowing. 
And the weather is absolutely perfect 
for gardening. Sunshine, a canopy of 
blue sky overhead, anda.... 

(Cheers.) 

Here comes Coach Gardener’s ag- 
gregation of Bug Fighters! Here come 
the Bug Fighters. Coach Gardener is 
just bringing them into the garden. 
Oh, boy, what a hand they’re giving 
him. As soon as things quiet down a 
bit, I’m going to see if Coach Gar- 
dener will step to the mike and say a 
few words. Just a moment—here he 
is. Here he is, ladies and gentlemen, 
Coach Amateur Gardener. All right, 
Coach Gardener, go right ahead. 

Coach Gardener: Well, folks, I’m not 
much at making a speech, but—uh— 
but I do want to say that—uh—that 
the aggregation which will go onto the 
field in this contest has been selected 
from the best bug fighters in the West 
—Volck, Snarol, Evergreen, Antrol, 
Nicona, Black Leaf 40, Nico 
Dust, Scalecide, Bordeaux, Lead Ar- 
senate, Snail Foil, Anfoil, Sulphur, 
Semesan, Paris Green, Red Arrow 
Spray, Carbon Bisulphide, Tendust, 
and Fungtrogen. Every one of ’em 
veterans. 

Announcer: Coach Gardener, you’ve 
picked a lot of winning line-ups; what 
rules do you follow, if any? 


~ 





BATTLE SCENE 
BY 

\ 
‘4 Louis RoceErs 


Coach Gardener: We--ll, of course, 
to begin with you’ve got to have ma- 
terial that you know you can depend 
on. Then you’ve got to have a bal- 
anced team. I always plan to have a 
number of all ’round players as well 
as special players for specific jobs. 


Announcer: | see. Now Coach Gar- 
dener, you’ve been pretty successful; 
what suggestions would you give to 
less experienced coaches? 


Coach Gardener: We-ll, as I’ve said, 
you’ve got to have dependable mate- 
rial and know how to use it. And if a 
fellow’s not real sure about those 
things, he can go to his seed dealer or 
nurseryman, write to his state agri- 
cultural college, or to Mr. Ashley C. 
Browne. Mr. Browne is the California 
State Entomologist and one of SUNSET 
Magazine’s garden consultants, and 
is always willing to give his advice. 
And now I guess I'd better be getting 
back to my team. 

Announcer: You have just heard 
Coach Amateur Gardener give you 
his line-up for this contest; and I will 
now read the line-up of the opposing 
team. The line-up for the Bug Team 
is—uh—is—uh ... . just a moment, 
please. (Discussion sotto voce with 
mysterious person referred to as George.) 
The line-up of the Bug Team is as 
follows: Ants, Beetles, Borers, Cut 
Worms, Grass Hoppers, Mealy Bugs, 
Red Spiders, Sow Bugs, Slugs, Snails, 
Gophers, and Moles and a lot of 
strong substitutes. That’s a pretty 
tough combination! 

(Whistle.) 


There goes the whistle! 
And it’s Aphids— 
Aphids leading the play— 
a mass attack on a clump 
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of Chrysanthemums, for a gain of— 
a gain of—wait a minute—no gain. 
The play was stopped by one of the 
Nicotine Spray brothers. That was 
quick work. The Bug Team is in a 
huddle now— 

Whistle.) 

..and this time it’s a trick play— 
Cut Worms at the roots of a Carna- 
tion Bed. Coach Gardener is com- 
pletely fooled. He thinks it’s gophers 
or field mice, and is putting in traps. 
The Cut Worms are making a great 
gain. And they’re being followed up 
by Sow Bugs! Oh, this 1s going to be 
terrible. It looks like they’re going 
straight through the Carnations for a 
—No! No, Coach Gardener’s discov- 
ered them. He’s discovered them. 

(Whistle.) 

Time out while Coach Gardener 
mixes up a batch of poison bran bait. 
These Cut Worms are tricky custom- 
ers. They’re little, fleshy worms, from 
one to one and one-half inches long 
that eat into the buds or cut off the 
plants near the surface of the ground. 
As they feed at night and hide under 
clods of dirt during the day, they’re 
often difficult to detect. Sow Bugs 
are small, gray, tortoise-shaped bugs 
with many legs. They’re found in 
damp places, and breed abundantly 
under decaying boards and among de- 
caying vegetation. Poison bran bait 
is very effective in destroying both of 
these pests. And you will now hear 
Aunt Martha, our recipe expert, tell 
you how to make poison bait. 

Aunt Martha: Good afternoon, 
friends. And now do we all have our 


pencils ready? That’s splendid. Very 
well, then. To make poison bran bait, 
take 2 quarts of bran and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of Paris green, and mix thoroughly. 
Then add a mixture composed of 4% 
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cupful of molasses, and 3 cupfuls of 
water. Stir well, until the bran is well 
moistened with the molasses-and-wa- 
ter mixture, then scatter it thinly 
around the infected plants. For grass- 
hoppers, serve the bran early in the 
morning; for cut worms, at night. 

Announcer: Thank you, Aunt Mar- 
tha. That was Aunt Martha, giving 
you the recipe for poison bran bait. 
Now the contest is starting again; and 
this time it looks like—it looks like—. 
It’s just a little bit difficult to see from 
here, folks, but there’s some little red- 
dish mites on the under surface of 
those Clematis leaves, and it looks 
like Red Spiders. It is—it is Red 
Spiders! Red Spiders—and_they’re 
going to—Oh-oh! Coach Gardener 
broke up that play with a spray of 
nicotine sulphate and soap suds. But 
wait—wait—there seems to be some- 
thing else going on over there. I can’t 
quite make it out, but 

(Another discussion with the mys- 
terious George.) 

George says it’s Mealy Bugs. 
That’s it—Mealy Bugs—those little, 
waxy, white things in the forks of the 
twigs. And here come the Caterpil- 
lars—here come the Caterpillars! And 
folks, they’re certainly making it 
tough for Coach Gardener. His Bug 
Fighters don’t seem to be able to stop 
’em. What’s that, George? Huh? 
Say, George tells me there’s a rumor 
going around that Coach Gardener’s 
going to quit—give up. He certainly 
sina tough spot. There doesn’t seem 
to be Wait a minute. He’s 
sending in—sending in—I’ ll get the 
name in just a moment—it’s Volck, 
Evergreen or Red ArrowSpray. I can’t 
see for sure from here, but any of 
those players will break up that Mealy 
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Bug attack. There goes that Oil. 

swish! Another! And another! The 
Mealy Bugs are weakening. They 
can’t stand up under those powerful 
swishes. They’re on the run. And the 
Caterpillars are weakening, too. 
They’ve gone down like they were hit 
with a piece of lead pipe. Huh? 
What’s that? George tells me it 
wasn’t lead pipe; it was Lead Arsenate. 

Say, what a come- back that was. 
But the contest ‘sn’t over yet. There’s 
still about six more months to go. 
Oh-oh! Here’s something else. It’s 
Ants—millions of ’em—and Grubs, 
too. Look at ’em go!’ Right for the 
center of the lawn, straight as the foe 
cries—I mean straight as the fly 
crows—uh—er—cry flows—er crow 
flies! What they’re doing to the roots 
of that nice green lawn is nobody’s 
business. The lawn’s turning brown. 
Yes, sir, it’s looking pretty sick. Too 
bad, folks, but this looks like the end. 
Yes, it’s all over now, it’s all 

(Cheers.) 

O - - - oh! There goes Sodium 
Cyanide — Sodium Cyanide, ten 
ounces to fifty gallons of water. Boy, 
how Sodium Cyanide is soaking that 
lawn! And it’s goodby Grubs! 

And now Coach Gardener is play- 
ing either Antrol or Anfoil (I can’t see 
which) against the Ants. The old vet- 
eran Bug Fighter is hitting the Ants, 
full strength, right where they live. 
What a battle he’s giving them. The 
Ants are trying to....Oh! The Ants 
are out! The Ants are out! And 
Coach Gardener with his unbeatable 
team of Reliable Bug Fighters has 
won the day! 

(Tremendous cheering and applause.) 


[Comments on the game by the gar- 
den editor appear in Adios.| 
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Hacienda del Orinda 


N the hills to the east of San 

Francisco Bay this courtyard cot- 
tage nestles down between huge oaks, 
sheltered from the winds and com- 
manding a view out over a small 
arroya. 

Its walls are of redwood, rough- 
sawed and covered at the joints 
with wide battens. The varie- 
gated russet colorings of the tile ( 
of the roof are softened by shadow 
patterns cast by the huge oak 
tree. Low, intimate roof lines and 
planes are in complete harmony 
with surroundings, and, in color, 
complement the blue sky bey ond. 

A wall made of old brick en- 
closes the courtyard which is 
paved with common brick and 
fire brick in patterned squares. 
The paving is laid over sand to ‘ 
permit moss and tiny plants to ! 
grow in the joints. 

The brick and wood walls are 
whitewashed with a wash of ce- 
ment and lime. Inside concrete 
floors are laid on the ground and 
the surface is stained and waxed. 
The concrete is laid in two slabs 
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with asphalt between for 
proofing. 

The ceilings of the rooms are all of 
exposed redwood timbers and sheath- 
ing stained and waxed. The walls are 
of plaster finished with California 
stucco. 

The Hunters are hunters in 
name and fact. Often on crisp 
autumn evenings friends gather 
in the courtyard and, if Mr. Hun- 
ter has been successful, deer steaks 
are grilled in the large open out- 
door fireplace. 

This charming cottage embodies 
what in SuNSET pages we have 
called ‘‘a house having emotional 


water- 
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qualities.” By following the 
houses presented each month in 
this magazine you will find, just as 
you do in this particular cottage, 
many ideas which you will want 
to include in your own house of 
dreams. 

Plans of this house are not avail- 
able but Mr. Reimers, the archi- 
tect, will be glad to answer your 
questions about it. Address him 
in care of this magazine.—W. I. G. 
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Friendly Roofs 


WOOFS are sky- 
) lines which tell 
| at aglance the 
= story of the 
love and toil of 
a people. Silhouettes of 
dreams, with their gables, 
slopes and dormers, they 
express through architec- 
ture the underlying cul 
ture. Every one of us 
has a yearning, growing ~ 
through the years, for 
that one house, that house 
with atmosphere and 
richness; the picture castle of our 
dreams. If we think back for the 
moment the picture will undoubtedly 
be one of gables, of roof lines and dor- 
mers and dovecotes; our desires with 
spires to a personal God. Within the 
comfort of the sheltering slopes there 
will be stairways and balconies, fires, 
and heavy wooden doorways to mys- 
terious seclusions. If we could only 
capture in our homes that ecstatic 
feeling that comes of comfortable 
snugness and of being in touch with 
all sheltering parts, then our castles 
would become realities. 

The house tops of the Old World 
from which we in this country have 
borrowed and grown are rich in sug- 
gestions for our western homes. In 
these romantic villages of England 
and of Europe we may see our image 
as in the past, and, with beautiful 
and modern methods of material and 
construction, may plan for the future. 

Thinking back through my own 
wanderings abroad the roofs of slate, 
of tile, of thatch, the brick half- 
timbered cottages of the cotswold, the 
mud and thatched houses along the 
Dublin road stand out in memory, 
and I can understand that these roofs 
were the story told of personal feel- 
ings, dictated by landscape and struc- 
ture and by an urge to create a home. 





UST as beautiful things are pos- 
sible today, either in the new 
house, or in the re-roofed old one. 
Just keep in mind, when you roof or 
re-roof, that rain and snow and 
destructive elements should be 
considered parallel with beauty. 
The structural problems of 
roofs are relatively few and 
simple. There are only two 
types of roof in the West that 
we need consider seriously: the 
flat roof and the sloping roof. 
Flat roofs on wood-frame 
houses must be waterproof; 
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they may be constructed of seamed 
and soldered metal or of built-up, tar- 
saturated fabrics, lapped, hot-mopped 
and graveled. The gravel prevents 
the tar from creeping or running in 


the heat. Flat roofs, as the name 
implies, must be low pitched. If not, 
the tar will run off in the summer 
and the rain will run in in the winter. 
Tar and gravel roofs, depending on 
local temperature conditions, may be 
used up toa 1in 5 pitch. For steeper 
slopes mineral-surfaced materials may 
be used. I would recommend in the 
use of composition materials for all 
flat roofs or sloping roofs that they be 
put on under the specification and 
guarantee of some of the well-known 
manufacturers of these products, hav- 
ing western offices or plants. 

The sloping roof depends as a rule 
for its weather-proof qualities on a 
slope that will shed water and a 
method of shingling or laying that 
will not permit water to be blown in 
under the roofing units. Such roofs 
must have, generally speaking, a 
pitch of no less than 1 rise to 3 hori- 
zontal run. Sloping or pitched roofs 
are laid with individual units of ma- 
terial nailed or otherwise fastened to 
open-joint or closed-joint sheathing. 
Roofing materials are of two classes: 
flexible and rigid construction. Com- 
position or fabric shingles, either indi- 
vidual or in strips, are considered a 
flexible roofing. Tile, slate and asbes- 
tos are rigid types of construction. 
Wood is partly flexible and at the 
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same time a rigid con- 
struction. Where the 
slope is low or wherever | 
rigid materials are used 
manufacturers all recom- 
mend that a light felt 
roofing be laid under as a 
safety measure, in case 
base-balls, rocks, aerials 
or roof walkers subject 
the roofing to any rough 
usage. This felt costs 
little and saves many 
little repair bills later. 

Flashings, valleys, gut- 
ters and leaders are equally an im- 
portant part of good roofing. These 
materials of whatever metal should be 
designed to outlast the roof proper; 
they are the ground work without 
which good roofs will not last. Tin 
painted three coats, copper, lead, or 
any other non-rusting material should 
be used for all valleys and flashings. 
Flashings are the parts that make the 
vertical joints at parapets and chim- 
neys tight. For valleys, metal should 
be wide to assure proper waterproof- 
ing. Gutters may be wood or metal. 
Make them adequate in size, properly 
strapped to the building and pitched 
to the downspouts. 


LWAYS have strainers at the 

leader heads to keep out leaves 
and flying papers. A good idea is to 
check up around your house at the 
beginning of the wet season and repair 
any bad condition. A little paint, 
some brushing out or perhaps a new 
pipe or $5 spent at this time may save 
doing a room over inside later. 

Of the materials available for use 
in western homes we might consider 
any of the following: Ti/e, either the 
flat shingle type, the pan or interlock- 
ing type, or the Spanish curved types 
more commonly used. Tiles are to be 
had in any shade of red, brown and 
yellow, and can be glazed to order in 
blues, greens or any color desirable. 
Slate is available in flat slabs, in many 
blends and colors. Slate comes in any 
thickness from 33; inch up to 2 inches; 
it is laid shingle fashion and 
can be laid in many patterns. 
Of wood shingles there are again 
many varieties. We use in the 
West mostly cedar and red- 
wood. Shingles are graded as to 
selection of wood, thickness, 
and either machine cut, hand 
split, as shakes, or imitation 
hand split with scored surface. 
In a good shingle thickness is 
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a very important factor. Shingles are 
available in all colors, dipped before 
packing, or they may be stained on 
the roof with preservative stains of 
all colors. They can also be treated 
with fire retardant chemicals as are 
the woods used in the chalets in 
Switzerland. Heavy shingles of red- 
wood or cedar need not be painted or 
stained, but with light thickness 
shingles it is, I believe, desirable. 


F manufactured shingles there are 

many on the market. Most of 
these are built up fabrics or asbestos, 
pressed and colored. Recently these 
asbestos materials are being made with 
beautiful color blending and surface 
treatment similar to old slate or 
shakes. Composition shingles are also 
available in all shapes and colors and 
make excellent and distinctive roofs. 
They come in individual shingles and 
in strips. The metals can also be used, 
and there are many possibilities in the 
use of copper, lead and zinc used in 
the modern method and style. 

What is the appropriate material to 
use? This can be determined by sev- 
eral factors. Cost very often narrows 
down the selection for us. Association 
with a style will demand a certain 
material. As an example, we do not 
put curved Spanish tile on Colonial 
houses; it just doesn’t belong. Flat 
roofing units of any material can as a 
rule be used with all types of design. 
Formal designs require that the roof- 
ing materials be regular in surface and 
laying, while informal styles allow of 
all the variations to be found in our 
western-used materials. 

Certain colors have been associated 
with some styles and at times must be 
adhered to. The use of any novel 
color not associated, through use, 
with the style is likely to be jarring 
unless selected with expert care. 


Where variegated colors or 
blends are used care must be 
exercised to prevent their 
looking spotty or colorless. 
Use new untried methods 
and materials only under 
rigid guarantee and expert 
advice. 

Character in roofs, as in 
persons, transcends matter 
and must come from what 
we put into the substance. 
First the impulse, secondly 
the desire and then the cre- 
ative sincerity of owner, architect or 
craftsman go to give character to our 
works. Whether flat or steep, of 
marble or paper, every material, 
shape and method has its place and 
proper purpose. 

Look at your own roof tomorrow 
morning. Is it the right color? Does 
it leak now and then? Is it deterio- 
rating? Spruce up. Ask the man who 
knows what to do with a roof. A few 
changes or some paint may transform 
your entire garden picture. 


I AM often asked the question 
whether steep roofed houses should 
be built where there is no snow. In my 
opinion the pitch of a roof has little 
to do with snow fall. Provided a roof 
is strong enough and of a reasonable 
slope, melted snow will run off just 
as water drains off. I believe that in 
the desert and on the plains low 
pitched roofs for small houses are the 
proper thing. In a hilly or moun- 
tainous region, as in the Northwest, 
I feel that steep roofs are more appro- 
priate. In congested cities with small 
lots the landscape cannot affect the 
picture and. surrounding houses will 
determine what is correct. 

In a two-story small house a steep 
roof will make the house too high and 
will be wasteful unless the eaves line 
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is dropped below the second story ceil- 
ing. This leads to the necessity for 
dormers. Since roofing material and 
construction are usually cheaper than 
vertical wall construction and mate- 
rial, it will often be a saving to build 
the second story into the roof. This 
result may be understood in a study 
of the Dutch Colonial type of house 
where the entire second story is en- 
cased in the double pitched roof. No 
doubt the popularity of this style was 
largely dictated by its great economy 
of construction. 

The letters and sketches sent in 
every month convince me that SUNSET 
Readers not only read, but think. We 
try not to be didactic, but rather to 
guide you to the realization of finer 
things. Remember there are excep- 
tions to every rule and space does not 
always permit of detailed explanation. 
Perhaps in the home you will build 
this spring, or the roof you will mod- 
ernize, you will prove the exception to 
be the rule. Such is the life of all art, 
ever changing form. . 

Editor’s Note:—Next month, Mr. 
Garren in this practical series of 
articles on home building will present 
some of the most usable charts and 
figures that we have ever seen. From 
them you can tell at a glance just 
what it will cost you to bring your 
present home up to date or, what is 
more important, up to its utmost 
comfort and beauty. 
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OULD you like to go into 
your garden next November 
and pick armfuls of chrysanthemums 
with long, stiff stems and gorgeous 
individual blossoms that look like 
those you have seen in the flor- 
ists’ windows? If your answer is 
“ves,” you should begin to pre- 
pare for that event this March. 
For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with chrysanthemum 
culture, I will describe the meth- 
ods which I have used quite suc- 
cessfully for a considerable number 
of years in the growing of chrysan- 
| themums in the garden. 
' I do not claim that my way of 
| handling chrysanthemum plants is the 
only way or even the best way, but 
I can assure you that it has produced 
hundreds of high-class blooms for me 
under widely differing conditions of 
soil and climate in various sections of 
' California. The methods outlined be- 
| low are those which I use for growing 
“mums” in the garden without the 
protection of glass, lath or cloth. 
It appears to me that there are 
three major requirements in the 
| | production of the large or exhibi- 
tion type of chrysanthemums: 
strong, healthy, young plants to 
start with; continual care during 
: the growing season; and lots and lots 
of fertilizer. Chrysanthemums are 
7 perennials and will bloom for a num- 
ber of years without lifting or divid- 
ing, but if so treated the quality of 
bloom will deteriorate very rapidly. 
Much better results will be obtained 
by dividing the clumps early each 
spring, but the best results will be 
had from new plants grown each year 
from soft wood cuttings. New plants 
| grown in this manner may be pur- 
chased from nurseries and seed stores 
from about May Ist to the latter part 
of June. If, however, you have 
clumps of old plants growing in your 
garden from last season and they are 
good varieties which you wish to re- 
tain, you can very easily produce a 
large number of good young plants by 
following the methods outlined below. 
In the sections of California where 
I have grown munss I find that by the 
middle of March or a little earlier the 
old chrysanthemum clumps have sent 
up a lot of new shoots. When these 
shoots have reached a height of 5 or 6 
inches or a little more, I select the 
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most vigorous ones and separate them 
from the old plants by breaking them 
off above the ground. I find that I am 
sure of getting cuttings of crisp, ten- 
der growth, that will root quickly and 
strongly, if I break the shoots from 
the old plants rather than cut them. 
Wood that has become hard and rough 
does not root so well as the soft, 
tender new growth. 

After the cuttings have been se- 
lected, I immediately prepare them 
for planting by removing all of the 
leaves except the few small, undevel- 
oped ones at the top of the cutting. 
When the cuttings are ready for 
planting I insert them to a depth of 
about 3 inches in a flat of fresh, clean 
river sand. (Do not use sand that has 
previously been used for starting other 
cuttings as it will cause a large per- 
centage of the cuttings to rot instead 
of root.) 

As soon as the cuttings have been 
placed in the flat, I sprinkle them 
well so that the sand will pack closely 
around them. I then cover the flat 
with a lath or cheesecloth screen to 
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protect the cuttings from the sun and 

sprinkle them once or twice a day to 
keep them from wilting. 

After the cuttings have been in the 
sand a month or six weeks they 
will be ready for transplanting 
into the garden. The period re- 

quired for rooting depends on a 

number of things besides time, 

such as condition of the wood, 
time of the year, and temperature. 

I remove a few of the cuttings 

from the sand from time to timeto 
observe the developmentof the root 
growth. If the cuttings are promptly 
replaced and immediately sprinkled 
so that the sand will pack tightly 
around them again, they do not seem 
to be affected by an occasional lifting 
from the sand. 

As soon as the cuttings are well 
rooted I remove them from the sand 
and set them out in well prepared soil 
in a sunny situation in the open gar- 
den. If they are allowed to remain in 
the sand for an excessive period of 
time, they become hard and stunted 

and it is very difficult to get them 

into satisfactory growing condition 
again. In growing chrysanthemum 
plants which are intended primar- 
ily for producing large blossoms for 

cutting I set them about 8 to 12 
inches apart in the rows and the rows 
15 to 20 inches apart. To provide 
space for working around the plants, 
I generally omit every third row. Of 
course, if plenty of ground is available 
there is no objection to giving the 
plants more space. 


PrROM the time the plants are set in 

theground until about the first part 
of August, I give the ground frequent 
cultivation so that it will remain 
rather loose and mellow. I also en- 
courage vigorous growth by light ap- 
plications of some well-balanced com- 
mercial plant food every two or three 
weeks, (used according to directions 
on package). The amount of water 
required will depend largely on the 
type of soil and the general weather 
conditions, but do keep the ground 
fairly moist at all times. 

When the young plants have be- 
come well established and have 
reached a height of 6 or 8 inches, I cut 
or pinch an inch or two off the top 
of each plant. (See drawing No. 4 on 
next page.) This “stopping” of the 
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plants prevents them from becoming 
too tall and causes them to throw out 
several branches. When the branches 
have grown to a length of 4 or 5 
inches, I go over the plants and select 
the branches which I intend to leave 
for producing blossoms. My rule for 
this operation is first to remove all 
weak or poorly developed branches, 
and then limit the remainder to a 
maximum of six. I find that with 
healthy, vigorous plants I can produce 
as many as five or six large blossoms 
to a plant. On the average, however, 
I usually allow only three or four 
branches to remain on each plant and 
occasionally only one or two. 

By the time the plants have reached 
a height of 10 or 12 inches, I place a 
three- or four-foot stake between each 
two plants and tie the plants loosely 
to the stake. I repeat the tying oper- 
ation from time to time as the plants 
increase in height. Some varieties of 
chrysanthemums are rather rank 
growers and ‘are inclined to become 
too tall, and other varieties develop 
flower buds too early some seasons. 
Either of these conditions may be cor- 
rected by “stopping” the plants. This 
is done by cutting or pinching out the 
top of each branch and then when the 
side buds develop into branches, re- 
move all except the top branch. 


Cultivation 


BOUT the middle of August, I dis- 

continue most of the cultivation 
of the ground around the plants as the 
root growth has by that time become 
rather extensive and close to the sur- 
face; and if I can get it, I apply a 
heavy mulch of coarse stable manure. 
If this is not available, lawn clippings 
decayed leaves or any other similar 
mulch will help to conserve moisture 
and keep the ground in a satisfactory 
condition. From that time on until 
the buds begin to show color, I give 
the plants frequent applications of 
plant food. Once or twice a week is 
not too frequent for the use of liquid 
manures if the solutions are not made 
too strong, as chrysanthemums at this 
stage of their development are ex- 
tremely heavy feeders. 

As the buds begin to appear, I 
watch the plants quite closely and as 
soon as the buds are large enough to 
handle, remove from each branch all 
except one. Commercial florists are 
rather particular about the bud that 
is selected and the date of its selec- 
tion, different buds and different dates 
being selected for different varieties; 
but in growing only a few of each of 
several varieties in the open garden, 
I do not attempt to follow the florist’s 
rule very closely in this matter. My 
practice is to limit each main branch 
of the plant to one bud and to remove 
all other buds as early as possible, so 
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that all the strength of the plant will 
go to the buds that have been selected. 

In quite a number of varieties the 
blossom buds will first be noticed as 
a tightly grouped bunch of buds in 
the center of the small leaves at the 
end of the branch. The center bud is 
generally the largest and is the one | 
most frequently choose to retain in 
disbudding these varieties. In other 
varieties which have a more open 
growth, the central bud is not any 
larger than the others; in fact it gen- 
erally shows less development than 
the buds carried by the small side 
branches immediately surrounding it. 
In these varieties, I select one of the 
side buds and remove all others. I do | 
not stick to any hard and fast rule, | 
however, in selecting the bud accord- | 
ing to variety, but select more on the | 
growth and appearance of each indi- | 
vidual bud. Removing all but one 
bud per branch is of much greater [| 
importance than the selection of a 
particular bud. Failure to disbud 
sufficiently is one of the big weak- 
nesses of most amateur gardeners. 
When the buds first appear the aver- 
age gardener is tempted to let a large 
number develop, forgetting that later, 
four or five large blossoms will make 
a better showing than 40 or 50 scrubs. 

After the buds have been selected 
it is necessary to go over the plants 
every week or two and remove all side 
branches that appear. If this is not 
done a number of branches will de- 
velop on most varieties. If allowed 
to grow each of these branches will 
carry from one to five or six buds 
which of course will rob the bud 
previously selected of a large amount 
of the nourishment which it needs. 

About the time the buds first ap- 
pear the aphis may also appear. They 
are generally found clustered around 
the buds. A spray of nicotine sul- 
phate will stop their activities. 


Varieties 


Get a small number of a few vari- 
eties from your plant dealer or from a 
chrysanthemum specialist and then 
grow them as well as you can. At the 
end of the blooming season discard 
the varieties that in your opinion are 
the least desirable and the following 
spring buy a few plants of other 
varieties to replace those discarded. 
By following this process from year to 
year you will soon develop a collection 
that meets the requirements of your 
soil and climate and satisfies your own 
personal ideas regarding varieties. 

By following the methods outlined 
above, I have produced in the open 
garden without lath, cloth or other 
protection hundreds of individual 
mums that measured five to seven 
inches in diameter and some an inch 
or two larger,and you can dothe same. 
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scribed above) for they behold 
ed [in South Africa another Cali- 
ll | fornia, a land that parallels, to 
ds | an uncanny degree, the devel- 
ud | opment and the destiny of the ' 
nt | Golden State—climatically, economically, scenically, 
mineralogically, agriculturally, and, strange to say, even 
P- | historically! 

All of which seems sufficient rhyme and reason for a 
nd | causerie on South Africa, to,which should be added that, 
il- | each year, a greater number of Americans gird their loins 
and take ship for Capetown or Durban. _ 

There are many routes, all of them picturesque and 
| full of interest, by which these fortunate pilgrims wend 
' their way to the land of the Southern Cross, the land of 
a | fabulous gold and diamond fields, of exotic tribes, of 
=n | mighty mountains and limitless plains, of wild game and 
he | outdoor life, of sublime waterfalls and golden sunshine. 
rd | Let us examine a few of these around-the-world trails, 
re | and see what offers: 
1g | First comes the voyage cross country to New York, 
er | then by transatlantic liner from New York to England 
d. }and thence, via the African West Coast, to Capetown. 
to | I say this route comes first, since it is the most traveled 
mn jone. Magnificent mail steamers leave Southampton, 
ir | England, once a week, and the voyage lasts seventeen 
mn | days, including a stop at the verdant island of Madeira. 
s. | By intermediate steamer the voyage lasts but four days 
d | longer, which is well worth while, since the greater length 
nj of the trip allows for visits to such out-of-the-way places 
2r | as the Canary Islands, where you may go ashore at tropic 
al | Las Palmas, or where your eyes are dazzled by the mag- 
n |nificent, solitary peak of Teneriffe as it suddenly looms 
h | out of the deep blue seas. Other steamers, again, call at 
e. |lonely, lava-strewn Ascension, and at St. Helena, where 
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where Napoleon in exile brood- 
ed over his vanished Empire. 

The beauty of this trip to 
South Atrica is that you do not 
need to be a millionaire, a song 
writer, or a bootlegger to take it. By mail steamer you 
may travel from England to the Cape for about $330 first 
class, and for $220 second class. The longer and more 
interesting route by intermediate steamers costs less— 
$200 first class and $150 second class. And let me say 
here that the second class accommodations on these South 
African liners are excellent, and so is the cuisine. Given 
the choice, I would travel second class every time. Also, 
on the “second,” you are likely to meet the really worth- 
while people, those adventurous, colorful souls who are 
always seeking for the “aliquid novum” just beyond the 
next range of mountains. And, by the way, even third 
class is far from indifferent on these beautiful, white, 
swan-like liners. This I can vouch for, since, having spent 
more than I should in London Town on a certain occa- 
sion, I traveled back to South Africa third class, and had 
a royal time of it, arriving in Capetown with two shillings 
and six pence in my pockets. 


"THEN there is another marvelous trip which I was 
once privileged to make, via the East Coast of Africa. 
Again you proceed by transatlantic liner to England, or 
the Continent. Thence the trail leads through the Med- 
iterranean and the Suez Canal, through the storied Red 
Sea to Cape Guardafui, the northeastern Cape of Africa; 
and here you may, or may not, meet an Indian monsoon. 
And now, having “‘shipped somewhere East of Suez” thus 
far, you turn south, and venture by way of Mombasa, 
Tanga, Dar-Es-Salaam and Mozambique—my! how 
these names roll off one’s tongue, (Continued on page 51 
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If You Live in the Desert 








Native Shrubs 


Greasewood (Adenostoma fasciculatum) Desert Willow (Chilopsis siligna) 
Desert Saltbush (Atriplex canescens) 
Nevin’s Barberry (Berberis nevini) 
Spiny Lilac (Ceanothus spinosus) 


Palo Verde (Cercidium torreyanum) 


nica) 
Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora) 
Cactus (all low altitude desert varieties) 


Foliage Shrubs 


Japanese Euonymus (Euonymus japonica) Century Plants (Agave in variety) 


Flowering Shrubs 


Summer Lilac (Buddleia davidii) 
Yellow Buddleia (Buddleia madagascari- 
ensis) 
Butterfly Bush (Buddleia asiatica) 
Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosa) 
Natal Plum (Carissa grandiflora) 
Feathery Cassia (Cassia artemisioides) 
Winter Cassia (Cassia tomentosa) 
Canary Island Broom (Cytisus [Genista] 


White Broom (Genista monosperma) 
Tea Tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 
Hibiscus (Hibiscus sinensis) 

Lion’s Tail (Leonotis leonurus) 
Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonica) 
Lantana Orange Red (Lantana camera) 
Common Myrtle (Myrtus communis) 


microphylla) 


Scotch Broom (Cytisus scaparius) bira) 
Dwarf Flowering Pomegranate (Punica granatum nana) 


Berried Shrubs 


Strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo) Firethorn (Pyracantha angustifolia) 
Silver-leaved Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster Orange Firethorn (Pyracantha lalandii) 
pannosa) Red Firethorn (Pyracantha crenulata) 
Pomegranate (Punica granatum) 

ensis) 


Vines 


Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) 


Cat’s Claw Trumpet (Bignonia Tweedi- 
English Ivy (Hedera helix) 


ana) 
Bougainvillea (Bougainvillea brazilien- 
sis) num) 
Red Bougainvillea (Bougainvillea crim- Cape Honeysuckle (Tecoma capensis) 
son lake) 
Wisteria (Wisteria sinensis) 


Palms 


Wind Mill Palm (Chamaerops excelsa) Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera) 

Blue Palm (Erythea armata) Fan Palm (Washingtonia filifera) 

Canary Island Palm (Phoenix canarien- Fan Palm (Washingtonia gracilis) 
sis) : 


Evergreen Trees 


Tangerine 
Olive 


Beefwood (Casuarina stricta) 
Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) 





| Conifers 


Arizona Cypress (Cupressus arizonica) 


Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) nica) 


Deciduous Trees 


Western Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) 

Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) eties) 

Umbrella Tree (Melia Azedarach um- Black Locust (Robinia pseudacacia) 
braculiformis) Willow (Salix discolor) 

Poplar (Populus, all lowland varieties) Chinese Elm (U/mus pumila) 








California Juniper (Funiperus califor- 


Small Leaved Myrtle (Myrtus communis 


canariensis) Sacred Bamboo (Nandina domestica) 
Fragrant Broom (Cytisus [Genista] race- Oleander (Nerium Oleander) 
mosus) Japanese Pittosporum (Pittosporum to- 


Yunnan Firethorn (Pyracantha yunnan- 


Primrose Jasmine (fasminum primuli- 


Wisteria (Wisteria forabunda multijuga) 


Grapefruit Jerusalem Thorn (Parkinsonia aculeata) 
| Orange California Pepper (Schinus molle) 
| Lemon Bottle Tree (Sterculia diversifolia) 


California Juniper (Funiperus califor- 


Cottonwood (Populus, all lowland vari- 


a 
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Plant These Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines 


Advises 


Aber | 


Landscape Architect 


Masy portions of California techni-) 


cally described as arid areas are true) 
deserts. On these desert lands the vegetation’ 


must be able to withstand great heat, re-/ 
flected from the glaring sands and rocks, inf 


addition to long periods’ of drought, poor 
soil, terrific winds and the ravages of insect 
and animal life. - 

A brief description of the Coachella and} 
Imperial Valleys, with particular emphasis! 
on Palm Springs, will give an idea of the| 
type of desert for which the accompanying} 
planting list is intended. 

Hemmed in on all sides by high ‘moun-| 
tains, which squeeze dry the clouds that} 
attempt to pass them, is the basin of the 
Salton Sea which has been nanied the Colo-) 
rado Desert and become better known as the) 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys. The lowest! 
portion of this basin is the shore of the Salton 
Sea, about 250 feet below sea level. The 
valley floor slopes toward the surrounding 
mountains and reaches its greatest height at 
the base of Mount San Jacinto, where Palm 





Ser 





Springs is located. The temperatures range’. 


from 20 degrees above zero for short periods! 
on winter nights, to 120 degrees above zero 
in summer. The rainfall is five inches per) 
year, or less, and comes in the late summer) 
or in January or February. At Palm Springs 
the winter months from November first to 
March first are most delightful with warm, 
balmy days and cool, brisk nights. It is the 
gateway to the famous Palm Canyon and 
favorite winter resort. Water for irrigation 
has been developed, greatly broadening the 
scope of plants to be grown, as it eliminates) 
drought, the greatest problem of the desert 
plantsman. 

The soil is extremely sandy, interspersed 
with rock, and many spots are pure sand. 
The humus content is negligible and mois- 
ture soon drains away or is evaporated from 
the surface by the dry air and sun. 

The plants listed in the box on this page 
have been observed through at least two 
summers and two winters, and as tempera- 
tures have been known to go low enough to 
kill a few varieties, these may have to be 
eliminated in the course of a longer study. 
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In this day of rock gar- e 
dens many enthusiasts 
‘are going into the work 
professionally. This is 

one of the attractive 
rockeries built by Paul 

H. Avery, Grossmont, 

California 


ERE is a list of rock 

plants which will grow 
in almost any garden on the 
Pacific Coast. I call them the 
“thirteen good-luck plants for 
amateur gardeners.”’ Dyed-in- 
the-wool alpine specialists will 
scoff at my choice, for to them 
varieties are peasants among 
aristocrats. They will say, and 
rightly, that most of these are ram- 
pageous growers and will have to be 
carefully watched lest they crowd out 
more tender plants. But this article 
is not for experienced rock gardeners! 
It is for ordinary westerners who won- 
der what rock plants are easy to grow 
and generous with bloom. This, then, 
is my list in the order of flowering. 


these 
their 


| 1 Iberis sempervirens is the dwarf 
evergreen perennial candytuft, 
a low, shrubby plant with 
clean, deep green foliage almost hidden 
from sight from January to March by 
a mass of dead-white flowers. It 
makes no special cultural demands, 
but prefers a dry and sunny place. 
Give it room to spread, which it does 
by top growth, never by suckering or 
stooling out like some herbaceous 
plants. It can be raised from seed, 
but it roots very readily from bits of 
unflowered branches, best started in 
sand under a glass pane. Jbderis 
gibraltarica, which may be offered you 
in place of this, is comparatively 
shortlived and rather susceptible to 
disease. For permanency stay by 
I. sempervirens. It is most satisfactory. 
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SUNSET GARDEN CONSULTANT 


12 Aubrietias are plants of first 
importance in the casual rock 
garden, indeed a wall can be 
beautifully draped with them alone, 
as I realized last spring driving along 
English country roads and looking up 
at terraced cottage gardens. All sum- 
mer these drought resistant perennials 
will be pretty dormant if they get 
little water, but if soused occasionally 
the rosettes of deep green foliage will 
remain fresh and the plants will in- 
crease in size and flower more pro- 
fusely. From early to late spring each 
spreading or hanging plant will be 
beautifully covered with small flowers 
in a color range from lavender to deep 
blue purple and from lilac pink to 
deep rose red. Named varieties are 
listed in England, but most nursery- 
men offer only mixed seedlings which 
vary greatly in color and quality. One 
way to get a nice selection is to sow, 
in spring, a packet of the best mixed 
seed and when the plants flower next 
season save the best and increase the 
stock of these by rooting short pieces 
of the new growth in sand under 
glass, in early autumn. All aubrietias 
ask for is their place in the sun. Any 
sandy loam pleases them, but don’t 
expect flowers if they are put in the 
shade. Try aubrietias this year! 
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ky Rock Plants 


By 


Seydmery Rte 


[3 | Alyssum saxatile, the 
LY! yellow perennial some- 

times called Gold Dust, 
rounds out the color range in 
the early, easy rock garden. It 
is rougher and tougher than 
the aubrietias, and romps 
cheerfully over its neighbors, but can 
be kept cut back quite closely as it 
does not sucker. From January to 
late spring it is bright with yellow 
flowers. There are compact varieties, 
better for a small garden, and a paler 
one, almost creamy yellow, called 
citrinum, useful where the type might 
seem garish. The alyssums come 
easily from seed and are equally ac- 
commodating in rooting from cut- 
tings. A sunny and well drained place 
is all they ask, and they live under 


such conditions for years. 
| 4] s another mel 
L#)} ber of the crucifer family with 
stock-like gray-toned leaves in 
much larger rosettes than the daintier 
aubrietias, but enjoying just about 
the same conditions and flowering 
with the aubrietias in spring. As its 
blossoms are white, it is excellent next 
the golden alyssum saxatile or near 
the deeper aubrietias. The typical 
form has single flowers on little 
spikes, but there is a large double 
variety which is more striking, and 
its spikes of stock-like flowers last 
much longer. The single arabis is 
easily raised from seed or cuttings, but 
the double one must be increased by 
the latter method. (See next page 


Arabis albida is another mem- 
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[5| Erigeron mucronatus, sometimes 
also listed as Vittadenia triloba, 
is a charming little daisy with 
pink to white flowers of very fine 
petals. It is almost too good natured, 
growing anywhere and flowering 
nearly all the year along its trailing 
evergreen stems, good over walls, in 
the angles of stone steps, or where you 
will. Its resistance to drought should 
endear it to California gardeners, even 
if its old English name of fleabane 
means very little when it encounters 
the vigorous variety of our sandy 
soils. It self sows and roots itself. 


Nepeta mussini is astonishingly 

little grown, considering its 

virtues of easy culture, adapt- 
ability to dry summers, its nice fine 
gray aromatic foliage, and its clouds 
of lavender flower spikes in late spring 
and, if cut back after the first flower- 
ing, again in early summer. I have 
never succeeded in killing it though I 
put it on a mean clay bank and really 
treat it rough. Even the itinerant 
cats who roll and revel in it—it is a 
catmint—never more than muss it up 
for a while. It is almost too husky, 
but it can be really very effective in 
the right place. It increases rapidly 
and clumps can be broken up and the 
pieces replanted or dozens of young 
plants obtained by rooting bits of the 
young new growth made after flow- 


ering. 
7 equally hard to kill, but give 
it a chance, which means any 
fair soil and some summer watering, 
and each plant makes a nice low cush- 
ion of good green foliage, almost hid- 
den in late spring with little bright 
pink flowers. This accommodating 
perennial can be readily raised from 
seed or increased by division. I can 
guarantee that it is not temperamen- 
tal. If you must have an English 
name, call it Soapwort. 


Saponaria ocymoides is almost 


Fy Cerastium tomentosum, which 
rejoices in the popular name of 
Mouse Ears, is banned by 
many rock gardeners as too common 
and too much inclined to overrun and 
eventually cover up everything near 
it. This is all true, yet to the beginner 
with lots of space its ambition to 
quickly cover the earth has its com- 
pensations and the neat gray foliage 
and pretty white flowers in spring 
make it rather attractive. You don’t 
need to know how to increase it as it 
attends to that itself. 


Thymus serpyllum is also a 

creeper, but is infinitely finer 

and more desirable. Its tiny 
prostrate foliage makes it an ideal 
ground cover in dry places, and the 
little white, lilac or red flowers in 
early summer add to its attraction. 
To clothe banks, walls, corners of 
steps, and to plant over little bulbs 
like the crocus or daffodil species, to 
keep the flowers from being splashed 
by the rain, these are a few of the 
uses of this particular thyme, which 
besides its green-foliage forms has a 
woolly-leaved variety called /anugin- 


osus. It increases itself. 
10 trailer, but not a creeper. Its 
long slender stems are starred 
with finely finished white flowers in 
spring, a very dainty thing yet quite 
easy. It prefers considerable shade 
and rather more water than previously 
mentioned plants. It is easily raised 
from seed or increased by cuttings or 
by taking off rooted pieces. 
fa 7 
11) 
(44) roses, so called because the 
little flowers suggest single 
roses, are as important for early sum- 
mer as were the aubrietias for early 
spring. Here I am referring only to 
the garden varieties of H. vulgare, the 
common sun rose. These vary some- 
what in growth and leafage but in 


Arenaria montana is also a 


The helianthemums, or sun 


general are flattish evergreen shrubs, 
growing eventually to a couple of feet 
across, covered in early summer with 
hundreds of little single roses in white, 

yellow, apricot, pink, rose, bronze and 
many intermediate colors, and sprin- 
kled again with them in late summer 
or early fall. The flowers are ephem- 
eral an \are always at their best in 
the morning, so plant where they will 
be seen at that time, facing the sun. 
New ones are obtained from seed, but 
any variety can be very easily in- 
creased by cuttings. 


12 


the big, shrubby member of the fam- 
ily. It has attractive trailing foliage 
and bronzy yellow flowers of quite 
large size for so dwarf a plant, and it 
is SO easy, vigorous and thankful that 
I have selected it though there are 
several others rather like it. The 
main flowering season is late spring 
or early summer, but the mats of 
foliage, looking best when partly cov- 
ering a rock, are often dotted with 
flowers in fall as well. It roots itself. 


Convoloulus mauritanicus is a 

perennial evergreen of the same 

family as the morning glory, 
a lovely trailer to drape over a wall, 
yet so restrained in its growth that 
it is never a nuisance and so refined 
in its lovely little lavender blue trum- 
pets that one does not get tired of it. 
Best get this in pots, unless you raise 
it yourself from cuttings. 

In making this selection I was 
helped in that I need not include in 
the list members of families I had 
recently discussed in SunsET articles. 
Otherwise, Campanula isophylla, Di- 
anthus deltoides, Iris pumila, Phlox 


subulata and Viola Jersey Gem would | 


certainly have embarrassed me by 


their proper insistence on a place in | 


the thriftiest thirteen rock plants. 























The Senorita Dances 
By Heten MacKnicut Doyte 


Beside my hacienda grows a slender pepper tree, 

A senorita, dancing there, it always seems to be, 

With swirling skirts and rose-kissed lips and softly trailing lace, 

And lovely limbs, revealed and hid with lazy, sensuous grace— 
Senorita Pepper-tree a-dancing! 


There are crimson pepper berries glowing in her hair. 

The sun, bewitched, embraces her because she is so fair. 

Winds blow softest melodies. She flaunts her head and sways 

Away and back, enticingly, through languorous summer days— 
Senorita Pepper-tree a-dancing! 
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Hypericum reptans is a pro-) 
cumbent St. John’s wort which? 
should not be confused with) 


1M 
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25 
hrubs, e 
of feet 
“| Decoratin ter You Move: 
white, 
ze and 
sprin- 
mmer By 
dhem- Correct Your Former , 
est in 
y will Mistakes in Furnishing : 
> sun.) PNK INV oy —____ 
i,but) When You Move Into 
y in- 
A Different House 
pro-| 
vhich} 
with} 
fam-} . 
liagep OVING from one house or apart- 
quite} “~~ ment to another always entails 
nd itl considerable readjustment of oneself and 
that) one’s home furnishings. ; 
are) .Lhe rooms are of different dimensions 
The) With varying wall spacings; the windows 
ring p 2te of other shapes and sizes and there are 
s of) more or fewer of them; the backgrounds 
cov.) 2re changed and the exposures are turned 
with | 2round. Happy is the person who has 
self. |, Obtained, or made, a plan of the new 
» house before moving into it and has 
is a! marked the position of rugs and furniture 
ame | on this plan so that some idea has been 
ory, | formed of what will fit into each room and 
vall, | exactly where it can be placed. 
that!) The same procedure can be followed, 
ned | beforehand, for the curtains and draperies 
um- | —measures may be taken and alterations 
fit. | made, or new draperies acquired, so that 
aise | everything is ready to put up as soon as 
| you move in. Moving time 1s an admir- 
was | able occasion to have the repairs made 
» in | and the upholstered pieces recovered that 
nad | you have considered so long and yet have 
les. | never quite made up your mind to attend 
Di- | toit. Such articles should be sent away 
Jox | before you actually move so that they 
uld | may be returned to the new house and set 
by | right in place. 
in Naturally moving time is the most 
its. || auspicious opportunity to get rid of old- 


fashioned furnishings and should be taken 
1 | advantage of to the fullest extent. Do not 
spoil the new modern house by 
taking along the dilapidated 
old sofa, the threadbare rug, 
| the golden oak dresser and the 
| accumulation of years from 
the attic, garage and cellar. 
| Any house gathers unneces- 
| | sary objects quickly enough, 
and yours will be no excep- 
tion, so do not expedite this 
inevitable accumulation by starting it with leftovers from 
| the old place. 

: All floors should be given a very thorough cleaning and 





Heavy furniture is at home 
only in a large room. The 
walnut sofa in the photo- 
graph is covered in blue 
and gold striped friesé. 
Note that the picture 
above the sofa is hung low 


newly polished floors and fill the rugs with dirt and 
dust. A splendid way to have much of this left out- 
side the house is to stretch a good-sized old rug at the 
entrance to the front door so that shuffling, dragging 
feet—inevitable when carrying in heavy a 
will deposit most of their accumulation here instead 
of bringing it inside. Speaking of rugs, do you know 
that Oriental rugs can be repaired so that you cannot tell 
where they were damaged? And that plain rugs can be 
dyed to harmonize with your new color scheme or to 





ceraress 














waxing before anything is placed in the room, and this 
work should be finished ‘a day or two before actually 
moving in so that they may be quite dry. Then the rugs, 
which have been previously sent to the cleaners, are laid 
over their undercushion. Heavy paper may be tacked 
down over bare floor spaces or even across rugs on moving 
day so that the tracking in and out will not ruin the 
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make a colorless taupe rug a more modern colorful one? 
Have all this done before you move. 

Don’t try to crowd everything you had in the larger 
room into the new smaller one. Many persons seem to 
think that it is necessary to do this. They have some 
furniture and they have a house; the next thing is to put 
the one into the other, duplicating as far as possible the 
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old layout. As a matter of fact it is much more desirable 
from every point of view to make the new house as unlike 
the old as possible. Consequently certain pieces of furni- 
ture which have lived together for a number of years 
might now be separated, even placed in different rooms. 
Certainly new arrangements and groupings should be 
made; a little thought in this direction will amply repay 
you in satisfaction at seeing your home in a new light. 
There is sure to be some difficulty with the back- 
grounds of a new house and their relation to old draperies. 
The general rule, as stated in a former article, is to have 
lain side draperies with figured walls, and vice versa. 
This rule, however, is very elastic and many desirable 
results may be achieved by taking a broad view of the 
situation presented. If the walls are covered with a very 
figured wallpaper it is necessary to keep further design 
away from such a background. Many patterned papers, 
however, have small, geometrical, all-over designs, or 
stripes, and against this background figured fabrics may 
be placed. 


"Tal attitude of mind previously referred to which 
regards as essential the use of every last piece of furni- 
ture, whether it fits or not, also insists on using all the 
old curtains and draperies. A recent occurrence will illus- 
trate this point. A lady came into my office to ask me 
where, in my opinion, she should use her printed linen 
draperies. She had just moved into a new house having 
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H4 VE you some friends who are about 

to move? If so, by all means do them 
a good turn: show them this article, in 
which Mr. Wileman gives such direct, 
practical advice on this subject of settling 











more windows than the old one, and she could not obtain . 
the same linen for the extra openings; the new rugs she | 


had purchased did not go with the linen as the back- 
grounds were wrong and the light was different, but she 
insisted on using them somewhere and I was supposed 
to say where that was to be. After much protestation, 
they were assigned to the breakfast room and new drap- 


ITS AREER 


eries selected for the living room where she had very | 


much wished to use the old ones. 


Plain draperies can often be dyed some other color | 


which will harmonize with the new room better and be 
more suitable for the exposure; this is also true of certain 
kinds of bedspreads and very new effects may be obtained. 
Perhaps you have room in the new house 
for twin beds instead of the large double 
one, in which case new spreads must be 
purchased. The selection now obtainable 
is very large; they are made up in every 
conceivable way with all kinds of fabrics. 
If you cannot find what you wish, there is 
always the material used at the windows 
for draperies which can also be made up 
into bedspreads. 

Where it is necessary to have three or 
four bedrooms it seems to be the custom, 
when moving, to equip the master bedroom 
with a complete new outfit and move the 
old furniture into the guest room. This 
may be a very sensible arrangement, but 
when it is done solely with the idea of get- 
ting rid of the used furniture in that way, 
its suitability for the new room is seldom 
considered. Would it not be far better to 
turn in the old furniture as part payment 
on the new, when that is possible? 


ET us take it for granted that these 
major problems are settled and you are 
now in the house or apartment which you 
have chosen as your residence. The furniture 
has been placed and the general unpacking 
accomplished. Now comes the distribution 
of smaller items the placing of lamps, pic- 
tures and accessories as well as a dnal 
check-up for necessary “fill-ins.” 
Lamps should be placed where they are 
needed to give light on book, desk, sewing 
or table. Arrange 


the furniture in 
Henna and green are 
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the predominating 
colors in this living 
room. ‘‘Fiesta’’ Mon- 
terey furniture is used 
on a plain copper-rose 
rug and draperies of 
semi-glazed chintz 
contrast with antique 
parchment walls 
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groups and see that 
each group is well 
lighted with table, 
bridge or other kind 
of lamp. The new 
floor lamps are low- 
er and consequently 
shield the eyes, 
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down in a new, or at 
least different, home. 
Sunset ts proud to pass 
along such helpful advice 


to western homemakers. 








while at the same time they give a better light on the 
object to be illuminated. More and better ways are being 
found to introduce indirect lighting into homes and these 
should be carefully considered. 


[_ 08 over your pictures with care and select the best 
ones for the various wall spaces to be decorated, re- 
membering that the picture should be in proportion to the 
space it is to fill and should be related in style, shape 
and frame to the object over which it hangs. Now is your 
great opportunity to hang your pictures lower, because, 
to be related to the object below, means that it should 
be hung low enough to seem part of the grouping. Hang 
a colorful picture where it can give warmth and attrac- 
tion. Utilize some of those pieces of fabrics, which you 
have been hiding away, as wall hangings, for these can 
give life and character to rooms which might otherwise 
look austere. Again, you are not obliged to hang all your 
pictures; if you have a good selection, why not keep some 
in order to change around from time to time and thus 
prevent your getting tired of all of them? 

Accessories might be treated the same 
way, a few put out at a time. Arrange 
these in such a way that each piece really 
seems to belong to the object on which it is 
placed. Try first one here, another there; 
notice the proportion, texture and color; 
which looks best? That one looks best 
which really seems to be a part of the piece 
of furniture on which it rests. It is quite 
likely that a new lamp will be needed, a new 
picture or two, and several decoratives in 
the shape of bowls, vases, bookends and 
flower holders. It stands to reason that the 
contents of one house cannot be moved into 
another and leave nothing to be desired. 
That is one of the penalties of moving and 
perhaps it is for the good of us all that this 
is true! 

The necessary handling of polished furni- 
ture during a moving operation does not 
improve its appearance, so, when the final 
placement has been agreed upon, it is highly 
desirable to have a polisher go over the fur- 
niture and clean off finger marks and other 
indications of the move. 

The bathroom and kitchen call for spe- 
cial attention after 
you move. The for- 
mer can be trans- 
formed from the or- 
dinary to the at- 
tractive by the in- 
troduction of dainty 





In the tiny breakfast 
room, straw, orange, 
and green are the 
colors. Curtains are 
of blocked marqui- 
sette in orange and 


colorful curtains, 
with new bath mats 
and towels in colors 


white, and there is a 
touch of orange in the 
decorative motif 
on the ivory chairs 
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to harmonize. This is the opportunity for new modern 
equipment in the kitchen; the cooking stove should be. 
a new one—nothing spoils a modern kitchen so much as 
an ugly old black range. Plan to have a place to put 
away, out of sight but easy of access, all the gadgets, 
implements and materials used in cooking and cleaning. 
“A place for everything, and everything in its place,” 1s 
perhaps more desirable in the kitchen than anywhere 
else and does away with that hardware store effect seen 
in so many homes. 

While you are deciding where to put all these kitchen 
utensils, stop and think seriously. It is a good idea first to 
separate them all into two groups, one made up of the 
articles you use daily and the other of equipment that is 
needed only occasionally. 

Now as to the group that is used daily: where in the 
kitchen will you be using each special piece? There will 
be one most convenient place for mixing. See that the 
mixing bowl, flour, sugar and other baking supplies, flour 
sifter, pastry blender, mixing and measuring spoons, and 
spatula are kept within reasonable radius of that spot. 
Keep the coffee pot near the coffee can (and see that there 
is a measuring spoon in the latter), the teapot near the 
tea caddy, the breadboard and knife near the breadbox, 
and so on indefinitely. Most homemakers spend more 
time in assembling the equipment for making cake, and 
redistributing the utensils after they are washed and 
dried after using, than they spend in the actual mixing. 
By the way, do plan to keep the breakfast set of dishes 
somewhere near the breakfast table! 

If your new kitchen is short of storage space or table 
room, immediately after moving is a splendid time to 
have some really usable new cabinet units installed. The 
cost is so little and the satisfaction so great, you will 
always be pleased with your investment in convenience. 
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Sunset Table Talk 


HE next 12 pages are 

devoted to recipes and 
food ideas particularly 
adapted to western homes. 
If you have any special 
problems in the field of foods 
and home management, I 


shall be glad to help you. 


EVER was there a 

time and never a 
place that housekeeping was 
so much fun as it is today, 
here in the West. Consider 
cooking, probably the most 
creative job (outside of 
bringing up children) that 
the homemaker does. Who, 
walking through the mar- 
kets a our western cities, 
would not be inspired to 
cook? Glossy green arti- 
chokes, each petal folded so 
neatly and accurately in its 
proper place, looking like 
the flowers that they actually are. 
Grapefruit and oranges, globes of 
western gold. Zucchini, which for 
some unaccountable reason are to me 
the clowns of the vegetable world. 
Avocados, tenderly arranged in nests 
of soft packing. Fresh green peas, 
bright carrots, ruby-tinted strawber- 
ries—I ask you again, who would not 
be inspired to cook? 


I know that when I say one can 
find real enjoyment in cooking and 
housekeeping here in the West today, 
you who read SunsstT will not contra- 
dict me. For I have your own words, 
repeated as a refrain in the letters 
that come to me with all the hundreds 
of extra-good recipes that you send 
each month for possible use in the 
Kitchen Cabinet. “I hope your mag- 
azine continues to grow along the 
same lines,” said Mrs. Martenstein in 
a recent letter, “for there are still a 
few homemakers left who enjoy cook- 
ing as well as bridge.”” Yes indeed— 
just listen to the swapping of recipes 
that takes place across the bridge 
table any afternoon! 


I like that expression, ‘“‘who enjoy 
cooking as well as bridge.” It is quite 
possible to enjoy both—and to like 
good music, and to read, and to swim, 
and to revel in all kinds of interesting 
activities. Some misguided souls take 
the attitude that if a woman enjoys 
doing anything about the house, she 
must be a poor dumb “‘domestic”’ per- 
son who could have no interest in the 

“higher things of life.” Well, this is 
no time to get into an argument; but 
we know, don’t we, SUNSET readers, 
that a woman can be both a good cook 
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and a good conversationalist? Food 
and equipment manufacturers have 
helped us to take the “dumb” out of 
“domestic,” so that the modern 
woman may be a good wife as well as 
a good housewife. 


ONE of the fascinating foundations 
of cookery is the science of chem- 
istry. Sometimes the chemical reac- 
tions are exasperating, as for example 
the darkening of an aluminum sauce- 
pan when a food such as rolled oats 
is cooked in it. You have been told 
that cooking tomatoes or other acid 
food in the pan will brighten it—but 
haven't you privately wondered 
whether the tomatoes so cooked were 
really all right to eat? 

Don’t worry any more on that 
score. The tomatoes are not only 
all right, but are actually all the bet- 
ter for you, for having been cooked 
in that darkened aluminum. My au- 
thority for that statement? The new 
textbook, “Chemistry and Cookery,” 
by Annie Louise Macleod and Edith 
H. Nason. I am quoting from a re- 
view by Sybil L. Smith, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, printed 
in the February, 1931, issue of the 
Journal of Home Economics. It is 
this way: when rolled oats are cooked 
in aluminum a displacement reaction 
takes place between the aluminum of 


‘the vessel, and the ionic iron in the 


oatmeal. Some of the aluminum goes 
into solution (this is quite harmless) 
and in return, metallic iron is depos- 
ited on the utensil. “The tidy but 
uninformed housekeeper,”’ quotes 
Miss Smith direct from the book, 
“scours the pan and deprives her 
family of one of the most valuable 
minerals. If, on the other hand, she 
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is aware of the value of the 
dark deposit, 
scouring her pan she cooks 
tomatoes or some other acid 
food in it,.... and her fam- 
ily will have its iron even 
though it has been trans- 
ferred from oatmeal por- 
ridge to tomatoes.” 

I am ordering a copy of 
the book from the pub- 
lishers, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. The price 
is $3.50. If you would like 
to have a copy for your own 
enlightenment, or for refer- 
ence for your high school daughters 
or home economics students, I shall 
be glad to order one for you. 


Yesterday there came to my desk 
a most valuable leaflet, “Safe Reduc- 
ing Diets,” by W. D. Sansum, M.A., 
M.D., and Ruth Bowden, B.S., of the 
Potter Metabolic Clinic, Santa Bar- 
bara Cottage Hospital. This leaflet, 
reprinted by permission from the 
July, 1926, “Western Dietitian,” 
(now “Food Facts,”) is the clearest 
and best exposition of exactly how to 
reduce excess weight without danger, 
that I have seen in such brief form. 
If you would like to have a copy of 
this, write me, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp, and we shall send you one.” 


“T hate washday,” candidly re- 
marked seven-year-old Helen. “The 
house is all jig-jag and everybody is 
cross.” Her words, repeated to Helen’s 
mother, were responsible for a pro- 
found change in the washday schedule 
in that household. 

“T decided,” said Helen’s mother a 
few weeks later, “that possibly there 
was some connection between the 
‘jig-jag’ house and ‘jig-jag’ tempers. 
Now, I get an extra-good breakfast 
for the family, and take time to 
straighten the rooms before starting 
the washing. The actual washing 
takes only a few hours, for I have 
learned to use modern short-cuts to 
good results—a good electric washer, 
granulated or flaked soap, a hot rinse 
instead of boiling, and so on. If I 
have not finished by 11:30, I stop and 
prepare a hot lunch, having something 
that we all like especially well. Helen 
likes washday now, and so do I!” 
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possible only with fresh Sunkist Grapefruit 


ou make refreshing salads ever-so- 
Vinsaity with full-flavored Sunkist 
Grapefruit. The superior natural con- 
ditions under which it is grown give 
it advantages over others. 


Sunkist Grapefruit is easier to slice 
and peel. And note how quickly you 
prepare tangy, juicy segments for 
salads—and desserts. It’s a matter of 
few, mussless minutes by the illus- 
trated method. 


For breakfast, you merely halve 
Sufkist Grapefruit and serve That is 
all. No bitter center core to remove 
and practically no seeds. Tender seg- 
ments /7ft right out with a spoon and 
are suited to most tastes without 
sugar or salt. 


Enjoy Sunkist Grapefruit often. It 
is always in season. Like oranges and 
lemons it has an alkaline reaction in 
the body which helps to prevent and 
correct Acidosis—a frequent penalty 
of over-indulgence in good and nec- 
essary but acid-forming foods (eggs, 
meats, cereals). 


Be certain of Sunkist Grapefruit 
by looking for the trademark stamp- 


ed on the skin and tissue wrapper. 
“Sunkist” means dependable quality. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 

Send for the new, free booklet, 
“Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes,” telling 
many ways to serve this delicious, 
full-flavored fruit. Contains time- 
saving preparation hints and section 
on health, including “reducing” sug- 
gestions. Mail coupon. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


© 1931 C.F.G.E. 


| CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE 
| Div. G-1804, Box 530, StationC ff, 7] 
| Los Angeles, California Re! | 


Send me the Free booklet, 
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GRAPEFRUIT AND Apple SaLap: Pare 
and slice Sunkist Grapefruit. Cut 
slices in half. Cut apples in wedge 
shaped slices and marinate in juice 
saved from grapefruit. Arrange alter- 
nate grapefruit and apple slices on 
bed of lettuce. Serve with French 
dressing. 


Merely halve Sunkist Grapefruit, 
and it is ready for breakfast. Seg- 
ments lift right out. No bitter center 
core. Practically seedless. Serve with 
out sugar or salt for average tastes. 






Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare segments and slices this 
quick way. Pare fruit, removing all 
thin inside membrane down to juicy 
Then slice—or free segments 

Tt 


om membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily sepa- 
rated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp, 
segment by segment, 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Rice Butterscotch 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
¥ cupful of rice 1 cupful of brown sugar 
1% cupfuls of scalded milk 4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Wash the rice very thoroughly, put into a double boiler and add the 
milk. Cover and cook until nearly tender. Mix in a saucepan the 
brown sugar, salt, and butter, and stir over a slow fire until the sugar 
is melted. Stir into the rice and finish cooking. Pour into molds, cool, 
ene so with either plain or whipped cream.—Z. W., Puente, Cali- 
ornia. 


Boiled Salmon 


My family is not particularly fond of fish, but when prepared in the 
following manner not a mouthful is wasted. 

Clean and wrap a 2-pound piece of salmon or halibut in cheesecloth 
and place in a kettle; just cover with boiling water. Add 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, 4 whole allspice, 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a medium- 
sized onion, and a sprig of dill. Boil until done. Place fish on a hot 
platter, (removing the cloth); thicken the liquor in which the fish was 
boiled with flour paste; add a generous piece of butter and some pepper. 
Strain and pour over the fish. Serve very hot. In order to have this 
any time of year, dill may be dried and kept in a glass jar ready for use.— 
Mrs. G. E. W., Port Angeles, Washington. 


Orange Ice 


2 cupfuls of water 


1 teaspoonful of grated orange peel 
1 cupful of honey i 


¥ cupful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of orange juice 
Boil together for 5 minutes the water, honey, and orange peel. Cool, 
add fruit juices,.and freeze in a dash freezer, using 1 part of coarse salt 
to 4 parts of ice crushed fine—Mrs. J. M. L., Eugene, Oregon. 


Hominy Grits with Creamed Chipped Beef 


2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 pint of slightly diluted evaporated 
milk 


4 cupfuls of boiling water 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 cupful of hominy grits 
Y{ pound of chipped beef 
To the salted boiling water in the upper part of a double boiler add 
the hominy grits, slowly, to avoid lumps, and cook 1% to 2 hours. 
Fifteen minutes before serving, cut the chipped beef into small pieces 
and put into a skillet with the melted fat. Stir about for a minute or 
two until the beef is slightly “frazzled.” Sprinkle with the flour, stir, 
and add the milk. Cook until smooth and thick, stirring carefully. 
Season with pepper if desired, but no salt will be required. Turn out the 
hominy on a hot platter, make a deep depression in the center, and fill 
this with the creamed chipped beef. This is practically a meal in itself, 
needing only the addition of a tart salad and rolls.—Mrs. G. B., Holly- 
wood, California. 


Never Fail Sour Cream Cake 


2 eggs 1% cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 cupful of sour cream Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

4 teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat eggs together with rotary beater; beat in the sugar, then add 

the cream with which the soda has been mixed. Add 1 cupful of the 
flour, then the last half-cupful sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Add the vanilla, pour into a greased pan, and bake 45 minutes in a slow 
(350 degrees) oven.—Mrs. G. F. L., Piedmont, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Egg Plant with Cheese 

1 medium-sized egg plant 4 slices of bacon 

1 medium-sized onion 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 green pepper 2 cupfuls of tomato puree 

Seasonings to taste 

_ Pare and dice the egg plant. Cut the onion, green pepper, and bacon 
into very fine pieces and brown. Add flour and stir until brown, then 
add the tomato puree and stir until smooth and thick. Add seasonings. 
Grease a baking ae or casserole well and fill it with half the diced egg- 
plant. Pour half the tomato sauce over this and half the grated cheese. 
Repeat, using the remainder of the ingredients. Bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) 114 hours.—Mrs. A. C. B., Sacramento, California. 


Grapefruit Pie 
1 cupful of sugar ¥% cupful of water 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of grapefruit juice 
4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 egg yolks, beaten 


Meringue 
2 egg whites 6 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of grapefruit juice 
Mix thoroughly the sugar, salt and cornstarch. Add the water and 
grapefruit juice and cook slowly, stirring constantly, until thick. Let 
mixture boil gently about 5 minutes, stirring to keep from burning. Add 
the butter, and the beaten egg yolks, and remove from fire. Beat mix- 
ture well, and let stand until cold. Turn into a baked pie shell and cover 
with a meringue made by beating the egg whites stiff, beating in the 
powdered sugar slowly, and lastly the 2 teaspoonfuls of grapefruit juice. 
Put into a slow oven (300 degrees) for 10 to 15 minutes to bake the 

meringue.—Mrs. C. A. L., Issaquah, Washington. 


Sweetbreads in Casserole 


Buy perfectly fresh sweetbreads and clean thoroughly. Parboil them 
15 minutes in half milk and half water. Remove from fire and let cool 
in the liquid. When cool, drain and cut into pieces about the size of 
walnuts. Dip each piece in cracker crumbs and flour, mixed, and 
wrap each in a strip of lean bacon, fastening the bacon in place with a 
toothpick. Place in broiling pan under flame for a few minutes until 
some of the fat has fried out of the bacon. Have ready a casserole, and 
some rich milk (top of bottle) heated. Put sweetbreads and bacon into 
casserole and pour the hot milk over them; there should be enough milk 
almost to cover them. Add seasonings, cover casserole, and bake in a 
slow oven (325 degrees) for 30 minutes.—Mrs. A. R. N., Los Angeles, 
California. 


Coffee Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 11% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1% cupfuls of flour 2 egg yolks, beaten 


¥ cupful of melted butter 


¥ teaspoonful of salt 
7 1 cupful of milk 


Topping for Cake 
1 cupful of brown sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
¥% cupful of chopped walnut kernels 
Sift together three times the sugar, flour, salt and baking powder. 
Add the beaten egg yolks mixed with the melted butter and the milk. 
Beat until all ingredients are thoroughly mixed. Put into a shallow 
oiled pan and sprinkle over the top the brown sugar and flour, which 
have been blended together, and the walnuts. Sprinkle little bits of 
butter over the top and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 25 
to 30 minutes.—Mrs. J. W. R., Woodburn, Oregon. 
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My Oregon 


F you were to be my dinner 

guest tonight I would, un- 
doubtedly, serve what my fam- 
ily jokingly call the “dinner of 
state.” They have given it this 
name because I choose to serve ; 
to special guests from out of 
the state and most especially those 
from eastern states a dinner whose 
menu consists, for the most part, of 
foods which are peculiar to this north- 
western part oF our country or for 
which our state is renowned. 

In extending the invitation to din- 
ner, I especially state that I will serve 
an “Oregon” dinner. Usually this 
statement arouses curiosity, which I 
feel is a great help in making the 
dinner a success. Also, on several 
occasions when I have entertained 
guests who were practically strangers 
to either myself or my husband, the 
Oregon menu has served as a conver- 
sational ice breaker. Then, there are 
those guests who are making a flying 
trip across the country, not stopping 
long enough anywhere to see or enjoy 
or learn about anything. I feel that 
such guests receive a more intimate 
knowledge of our state’s resources and 
industries than they would, had they 
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By 


Yrabel OF Keataltove 


not eaten my Oregon dinner. The 
foods I have chosen as representative 
of our state are as fol- 
lows: loganberries, sal- 
mon, celery, Tillamook 
cheese, and Hood River 
apples. Many out-of- 
state folks have never 
tasted either fresh lo- 
ganberries or fresh sal- 
mon. It is the claim of 
the growers that the 
finest celery in the world 
is grown in the valley 
beyond the western hills 
of Portland. Tillamook, 
Oregoncheese,and Hood 
River apples have be- 
gun to make themselves 
known to the farther 
ends of the earth so they 
could hardly be drop- 
ped from the menu. 
With these foods, I have 
built up a menu which 
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State Dinner 


stands fairly well for all sea- 
sons of the year. Slight changes 
will naturally have to be made 
in accordance with the season. 
In order to simplify explana- 
tion of these changes I am 
giving both the summer and the 
winter menu as follows: 


Summer Menu 


Loganberry Cup 
Baked Salmon with Drawn 


Butter Sauce 





Parsley Potatoes 
Stewed Green Onions 
Combination Salad 
(peas, string beans, cucum- 
ber, tomato on lettuce) 

Curly Celery 
Bread and Butter Pickles 
Apple Pie Cheese 


Coffee 


Mrs. Hesseltine, of 
Portland, Oregon 
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Your day’s brightest hours 


»»-1n a modern kitchen... like this 














“and it was only a few days 
before the Peerless fixtures 
were installed ... Now that 
my kitchen has been made 
so lovely, Iseem to spend too 
little time in it. My work is 
done in half the time...if iy 
I could still call it work. Do 





come and see ...... 


Yours to enjoy -e all the time-saving, step-saving delights of 


a cheerful, convenient, thoroughly modern kitchen ... and within the 


walls of the very kitchen which now seems so hopelessly old-fashioned MODERN 
.-.80 dreary ... so tiring! PLANNING 


Tuts free bookle: tells 


For PEERLEssS Built-in Furniture creates a kitchen which 
how to have a modern 


meets every requirement of daily service... it turns hours of toilsome 


drudgery into the shortest, happiest minutes spent in housework. Kiechen ... in your od 


PEERLESS 


home or new. Just mail 
This modernizing is so quickly done ... costs so little, too. in the coupon... now! 
PEERLESS units adapt themselves to every requirement of floor plan 

and purse. And soon after you’ve found that PEERLESS is easytobuy = r---—-—-———————————————- 
and easy to pay for, you’ll experience the joys of a sparkling, modern BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 


" f q Department 4 
kitchen... you will know you have chosen wisely and well. | 


2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
Berkeley - BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY : Los Angeles 


820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

| 

| 
PEERLESS ! 

| 

| Name 

| 

| 

| 

| 





ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a (new) (old) kitchen 








Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
“Built-in Furmture 








There are more than 120 PEERLEss units in various widths, with choice of bins, drawers and shelves. 
That is why Peercess fits any kitchen. 
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Dust,dean and polish 


your floors in one operalion 


with the new 


Solid Center + Lint-proof 
Slip-on washable pad 
Easy to renew 
O-Cedar Mops dust, clean, and polish 


your floors in one operation. They 
come ready to use, specially treated 
with O-Cedar Polish. They dust prop- 
erly without linting, without scatter- 
ing dust. They clean thoroughly, leav- 
ing your floors beautifully clean and 
sanitary. They polish perfectly, giving 
your floors a hard, dry finish. 
O-Cedar Mops are equally effective 


on all surfaces—hardwood, varnish, | 


paint, or tile. They are excellent for 
waxed floors. The mops are easily re- 
moved from the frame for washing. To 
renew, pour on a little O-Cedar Polish. 
Absolutely guaranteed, at your neigh- 
borhood dealer’s. 75c—$1.00—$1.50. 


O-CEDAR POLISH cleans and polishes fine | 


furniture and all woodwork, restoring the 
original finish and leaving a hard, dry surface. 


O Gaar 


wn a a a a a a a a a a a ae ee ee 


Free! 
O-CEDAR, 4505 South Western Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me my free copy of ‘“The O-Cedar 
Guide to Household Cleaning.” 
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Research Notes 
from the 
University of 
Washington 


By 


Esther Bierman Simon 


Ove sometimes feels just a little 

resentful toward the conscious 
superiority of the modern who con- 
stantly refers to the outmoded be- 
liefs and practices of our grand- 
mother’s time. In these days of rapid 
scientific development and lightning 
changes one need not go back even to 
mother’s time to make startling com- 
parisons between some former quaint 
belief and a newborn scientific fact. 
One may with equal justice make 
one’s own beliefs of the day before 
yesterday the objects of today’s en- 
lightened scorn. 

If there is a tendené¢y in scientific 
branches of homemaking to abandon 
the ways of days gone by, however, 
there is a compensatory and equally 
strong trend toward a revival of the 
arts and crafts which added to the 
beauty and comfort of grandmother’s 
and great-grandmother’s homes. We 
find both of these trends exemplified 
in recent work in the University of 
Washington Home Economics De- 
partment. 


How to Distinguish Linen 


Recently occupied in dispelling il- 
lusions with the light of scientific 
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Miss Effie I. Raitt, head of the 
home economics department, 
University of Washington 


investigation were two graduate stu- 
dents, Miss Hazel Rennoe and Miss 
Kate Brodnax, who found exceptions 
to practically all of the tests given in 
books for identifying linen. Some 
authorities mention the high luster 
of linen and the rough yarns. Others 
give the spread of moisture and the 
distinction between the breaking of 
linen and cotton yarns. Still others 
give the appearance of oil on a fringed 
sample and certain actions of dyes as 
dependable characteristics of linen 
fabrics. But these investigators found 
that some samples of mercerized cot- 
ton exhibit even higher luster than 
linen and that cotton crashes are of 


Home Economics Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 
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the same rough texture. They found 
that the spread of moisture on linen 
damasks may be interfered with by 
starch, China clay or other materials 
used in finishing and that some fine 
cottons, as batiste, will permit the 
spread of moisture as rapidly as any 
linen. Yarns from a good grade of 
mercerized cotton, when carefully un- 
twisted until the fibers lie parallel and 
then pulled apart, were found to sep- 
arate in the same long tapering point 
as do linen fibers similarly treated. 
This result is in contrast to the flaring 
brush-like ends of the majority of cot- 
ton fibers when pulled apart. Oil and 
dyes were found merely to accentuate 
differences in fibers already discern- 
ible. 

After a long study of many fabrics 
the investigators concluded that the 
only reliable or valuable test is that 
of the microscope. The structure of 





cotton and flax fibers is so character- | 


istic that this test is infallible. 


Nev- | 


ertheless, the trained touch of a linen | 


expert is not to be minimized in 
judging pure linen and various grades, 
and it 1s also reassuring to know that 
the “pure linen” labels displayed by 
the reputable merchant can be re- 
spected. 


“Setting” Colors in Wash Goods 


Although research many years ago | 
exploded the theory that color in cot- | 


“ce ” 


ton and linen goods might be “set 
by soaking in salt water, vinegar or 
solutions of alum, saltpetre, etc., this 


fallacy is still given wide circulation. | 
It probably had its origin in pioneer | 


days when a housewife reported to 
her neighbors that she soaked her 
pink dress goods in salt water, blue 
goods in vinegar solution and green 
goods in alum water and they did not 
tade in washing. These statements 


became accepted as authoritative and | 
were quoted in many books of recipes 


and household hints. 

It was not until the modern home 
economists in the laboratory tried 
washing colored fabrics with and 
without the soaking process that it 
was finally proved that this early 


housewife had jumped at conclusions. | 


A well known dye chemist says, 
“We are frequently asked what 
should be used by the housewife to 
make colors fast. Our only reply can 
be ‘Nothing’ .”” Goods properly dyed 
should require no treatment and the 


majority of remedies published in | 


various magazines and papers are as 
useless as they are harmless. 
Fresh Vegetables in Season 


Without considering, for the mo- 
ment, such factors as food value, 


preservation of vitamins and com- | 


parative convenience, the housekeeper 
sometimes wonders which are really 
the less expensive, fresh or canned 
vegetables. 


A thesis prepared by | 
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Brisk! 


Bright! 


no spring 
fever here! 


ws 
in 


the Wake-up Food brings 
quick new energy! 


So easy to digest, so quick 
to releaseits stored-u penergy 
to the body — Post Toasties is 
the wake-up food — just the 
thing to brighten up the en- 
tire family these lazy spring 
days. Try these toasted flakes 


of corn— delicious in milk or 


cream — mingled with fruits 


The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 


or berries. They’re touched 
with golden sunshine—oven- 
crispand fragrant! Serve Post 
Toasties for breakfast, for 
lunch, for supper — for a 
wide-awake family all day 
long. And for wide-awake 
shoppers too. Wake up to the 


economy of thewake-up food. 


A lot jor pour 


Mowe) r/ 
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This Simple 
Secret ends 
the , 
Milk 
Battle 
for keeps 





FREE... .Writefor D)oes the milk that the doctor orders 


Merteg er 
ecipe racket INO. 2, 
D.GhirardelliCo., i ? 

D-ChirardelliCe., bring on a battle at every meal? Then 
San Francisco, Calif. 


serve it in the form of hot, delicious 
Ghirardelli’s Chocolate, and end that 
battle for keeps! 


It’s so easy to make, too! Just add a 
tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate for each cupful of warm milk 
—stir well, bring just to a boil (don’t 


boil it) and serve! 


When you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, there’s no melting, grating, 
or making a paste necessary. 

And, while Ghirardelli’s has all of co- 


coa’s convenience, it has all of choco- 


late’s full, fine flavor. Order a tin today! 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CU (/ CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


286 








| Miss Florence Quast in the institu- 
_ tional management course under Miss 


Margaret Terrill, and primarily in- 


tended to help solve this economic 


problem for institutions, is also of 
interest to the homemaker. 
One conclusion which may be 


| reached is that the western housewife, 


buying vegetables at prices similar to 
those which prevail in Seattle, is sel- 
dom justified from the economy stand- 
point in substituting canned vege- 
tables for fresh ones when they are in 


| season. Both labor and fuel costs 
| were included in the cost of the fresh 
| vegetables used for comparison. There 
| are naturally exceptions to this state- 
_ ment when a vegetable is first appear- 
| ing on the market, early in its season, 

| or when the supply is nearly ex- 


hausted. At such times prices go up 
| and may greatly exceed the cost of 


the canned product. Other excep- 


| tions are fresh peas which drop below 
| the cost of the canned product only 
| for a short period and under the most 


favorable conditions, string beans in 
other months than August, Sep- 


| tember and October, and tomatoes in 





other months than September, Octo- 
ber and November. 


The Cost of Cooking 

Another graduate student, Miss 
Ruth A. Potter, working in food 
preparation under Miss Martha F. 
Dresslar, recently provided light on a 
question to which numerous = 
keepers have sought an answer, 1. 
what is the relative cost of gas ou 
electricity used for cooking? In the 
investigation, meals were prepared 
for a family of five on a variety of 
makes of ranges for a period of one 
week each. Conclusions reached at 
the prevailing Seattle home rates for 
electricity (40 k.w.h. at 5% cents, 
next 200 at 2 cents, excess at 1 cent) 
and gas ($1.462 per 1000 cu. ft.) were 


| that there is but a small margin of 


difference between the costs of these 
two fuels for cooking. The greatest 
cost of operation of the ranges studied 
lay in the ovens of the gas ranges and 
in the plates of the electric ranges. 

Conclusions reached in the city of 
Seattle would, of course, need to be 
modified with differences in rates to 
apply to other communities. 


Handweaving Is Revived 

A tribute to the almost forgotten 
arts of our grandmother’s time is the 
revival of the craft of handweaving 
which is an interesting part of the 
textile course under Miss Grace 
Denny. Each student learns to oper- 
ate a handloom and expresses herself 
in color and texture by means of a 
woven runner, purse, or perhaps dress 
or coat material. 

An unusual fabric has been made 
for French door curtains. It consists 
of alternate crosswise stripes of ex- 
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itu- | posed warp six inches wide with bands 

fiss § of weaving one inch wide. This di- A W AY i O 
in- —| aphanous material when stretched on | 

mic — two rods gives a charming effect. The 
of | light may penetrate, but the view is 

shut off. A fine ecru mercerized cot- 
be § ton warp with crosswise bands of blue 

ife, | yarn makes delicate curtains. A 

-to § richer fabric is obtained by using a 





sel. § heavy mercerized cotton warp of old | 
nd- § gold with woven stripes in blue-green | 
ge- \ arn. 








ing “Honest” Construction of Clothing 
on a Miss Blanche Payne, head of the | DON AMAIZO 
ere | clothing courses, returned to the de- | Se de ie aw 
te. | partment this year after a year of | cats edeie on 
ar. | foreign study and travel, bringing | the Columbia System. 
on, | many samples of national costumes | 
ex. | and embroidery to add to the already | 
up notable collection at the University | 
of § of W ashington. 
p- | Many materials used in peasant | 
ow | “iresses were woven on narrow looms 
sly | Which necessitated the frequent join- 
nst_ | Ing of selvages. This joining is made 
‘a | @ feature of the design and is often 
p- | emphasized with embroidery typical 
in | Of the region. Miss Payne considers 
‘o. | this technique “honest’’ construction 
in contrast to the artificial mode of 
endeavoring to hide seams, setting on 
pockets which serve no purpose and | 
‘sg | buttons which do not button. The | 
oq | Tesults achieved by following these | 
F. | ideals are distinctive and altogether | 
a | charming. Such material serves to set | RE you bothered by scorching and smoking when 
e. | esthetic standards for students who | frying foods in the old way? 
“tate working with modern fabrics. Do you find ordinary fried foods too heavy or greasy 
“i Vital Statistics for your family? 
i The Home Economics Department Try Amaizo Salad Oil for frying and learn how clean 
of ff the University of W ashington was a cooking method frying can be—and how light 
i established in 1909 under the direc- and delicate are foods fried in this way. 
at | tion of Miss Effie I. Raitt, who has Amaizo Salad Oil is a pure vegetable oil of fine qualit 
or | served continuously as head of the atfiesiinte dain em 
department from that time to the superior for salads, for shortening, and for frying. 
D present. The department claims a It is easy and convenient to measure and mix; it is 
vd total of 650 graduates, of whom 282 also very economical; and, best of all, it gives im- 
of | «re now homemakers, 356 are teach- proved results. 


ing in secondary schools, 39 are in 
business positions, 14 in extension 
work, 62 are dietitians, 58 institu- 


4 
* | 
” | tional managers and 11 in social | 
' service work. At the present time | 
of | 250 majors are registered for work in | 
| the department. In addition to this 
' enrollment, every woman in the Uni- | 
versity is required to sea two-hour 
course in the principles of nutrition. S A LA D O [ <a —> 
n y A | : ; ty S at 
Ss Other Amaizo Products of Quality . 


5% 
Amaizo Golden Syrup 


le | 00D aaa ‘ 












ie | 

e Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 

i; | Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 

; : Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, Gravies, etc. 
. to mix crushed strawberries | | 
S with Philadelphia cream cheese | Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use. 
and use as a sauce for a freshly 

c made plain cake | All 1 Amai j 

7 ada | AMERICAN MAIZE - PRODUCTS COMPANY panel anne olin wg» Boe 
by the Amaizo name and the 








New York Chicago : blue gingham border design. 
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YES, FISH—IT TAKES MORE 
THAN BROILING TO GIVE 
YOU FLAVOR LIKE THIS! 


Mere broiling never does it.. . 


never gives fish this deliciousness. It’s | 


the sauce ... the magic sprinkle of A-1 


Sauce that gives fish the flavor men love. | 


It’s a thick, savory table sauce . . . the 


made-to-order seasoning for fish, soups, | 


beans, meats, and cheese dishes, too. 


A-1 Sauce is also wonderful as a season- 
ing in cooking. Write for free booklet — 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Bro. 
Desk 92, Hartford, Conn. 






Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 


















santa on Fue 


NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost 


You can have the fireplace of your dreams 

—a really usable, economical, charming 

part of your home. New comfort from new 

volume of circulating heat equal to a fur- 
| nace register. Smokeless operation. Build 
|} any design—use any fuel—fully guaran- 
|| teed. Ask for full information free. 





Heatilator Company 
564 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "piace 


+ | beans are 














Unit 
~ 


English and American colonial 
and other medium - cost 
homes. Book 8 x 11 inches 
cloth cover, with photo 








model until you have seen 
this book. It may save you 


F. H. Gowing, Architect 


101 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


| 21) unusual designs of Spanish, | 


a 
| ia floor plans, all dimensions 
\oi | and cost to build. You can- | 
i- fo} not afford to build or re 


hundreds of dol- | 
lars. Postpaid only $3.00 | 
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My Oregon State 
Dinner 


(Continued from page 32) 


| Winter Menu 


Loganberry Juice 
| Baked Salmon with Drawn Butter Sauce 
| Mashed Potatoes Stewed Onions 
(Small Bermuda) 
Fruit Salad 


| (oranges, apples, pineapple, grapefruit and 


| bananas on lettuce) 
Curly Celery 
Bread and Butter 


| Pickles 
Apple Pie 

| 

| 


Cheese 
Coffee 


All the food is purchased at the 


| public market in the morning of the | 


_eventful day. The shopping list is 
| here itemized giving current prices 


| and in amounts sufficient for 6 
| servings. 
| 3 boxes of loganberries............. 25 
| 3 pounds of salmon, 38c a pound.... 1.15 
| 4 pounds of potatoes............... 15 
6 bunches of green onions, 3 bunches 
SERDENNG S00 peothctet teers kc ciate ars 6s .20 
Salad (Average GOSb). 25.5. aes AO | 
ROGIOTY JROREUB shed <0 4 6s4-0is.o's oe 15 
Apple pie ingredients.............. 30 
| Cheese at 30c a pound.............. 10 
[OES en ale, i ne Oa 10 
| Butter at 40c a pound.............. .30 
BC OR TEC aa a .20 
| EGCG MINI POA 5 ok oo is scsi fader ejecews .20 
| Pickles, lemon garnish, seasonings.... .15 | 
MOURNS 6 256.3535. Se eee $4.00 


All foods which can be prepared 
| and allowed to stand for some time 


| before serving are made ready as | 
This method of | 
| procedure allows for a period of rest | 
| before the final cooking hour. A tired | 
| hostess does not make for a successful | 


| early as possible. 


| dinner. This resting period, be it ever 
| so short, is a great benefit to your last 
| minute rush Just before serving time. 
As soon as purchased, then, the let- 
tuce and celery are washed and sep- 
arated. The lettuce is put into a 
dampened cloth bag to keep its crisp- 
ness and the celery is partly split and 

| put into a pan of cold water to curl. 
The cucumber is also peeled and 

| placed with the celery. The peas and 
cooked, and with the 
blanched and skinned tomatoes are 
placed in the refrigerator to chill. The 
apple pie is also prepared and set 
| away in the refrigerator to wait until 
| about two hours before the dinner is 
| to be served, when it is baked. I also 
| scale and prepare the salmon in the 
| roasting pan, ready to slip into the 
oven at the desired hour. Potatoes 
and onions are then peeled and placed 
in their respective kettles ready for 
the final cooking. Even the butter 
and flour with seasonings may be rub- 
bed together preparatory to making 
the sauce. Lastly, the berries are 
washed and hulled and put in their 
serving cups, sprinkled with sugar and 
put aside to chill. Then the kitchen 
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Serving 


What can you serve that produces such a charming 
and delicious meal at so low a cost? LYNDEN 
brand CHICKEN & EGG NOODLES and other LYNDEN 
brand CANNED CHICKEN PRODUCTS offer such un- 
usual possibilities in attractive dishes, easily and 
quickly served. Address Washington Co-Operative 
Egg & Poultry Ass’n.. Seattle, for free recipe booklet. 


























KILLS MOTHS 


by direct contact 


| Hang Clothes Savers on 
| hooks, hangers, in trunks or garment 
bags or place them in boxes or drawers. 
Moth Gas” Clothes Savers surround 
10 clothes with a blan- 
© ketofgaswhichkil!s 
each moths. Convenient, 
6 for Clean, effective. Avoid devices that 
50c retard evaporation. Quick acting. 
, Only 10c each, 6 for 50c at Drug, 
Department or Housefurnishings 
Stores. Slightly higher in Canada. 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887, 
165 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 
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PARES 


[su 


is put in order. All the preparation 
dishes are washed and put away. Oh! 
what a joy this is to have all these 
extra dishes out of the way when the 
dinner is over, the guests are gone, 


NSET 


and you are left with a stack of dishes | 


to wash. 

My dinners are usually served at 
6:30 in the evening. Therefore, about 
4:30 I heat the oven and get the apple 
pie baked. I cook it by itself so that 
if it loses any juice in baking, this 
juice will not drip on anything else 
in the way 
them. 


time that the salmon is put into the 
oven. In the intermediate time, I 
set my table and put all dishes which 
are to be hot into the warming oven. 

I prefer keeping my table and dishes 
as nearly plain white as possible, al- 
lowing the food and flowers to give 
the color keynote. Portland being 
known as the “Rose City,” I try to 
have roses for the centerpiece—the 
Caroline Testout rose being the 
“queen” when in season. However, 
gaillardia and calendulas make a pleas- 


ing centerpiece as they especially har- | 


monize with the menu. My china is 


the plain gold banded type. 


of foodstuffs and ruin | 
Half an hour is allowed for the | 
baking. In order to conserve the oven | 
heat the salmon is slipped into the | 
oven as soon as the pie comes out. | 
The potatoes and onions are also put | 
over the flame to cook at the same | 


The | 


celery, jelly and pickles are served in | 


glassware. 


"THESE pieces of glass together 


with the silverware and the water 


in the plain thin water glasses, give | 


the desired sparkle to the table. 
salad is put on the table, not only to 


The | 


aid in speed of serving but as a final | 


touch in the color scheme. 


There | 


remains nothing but the last minute | 


cooking preparation and serving of 
the food. 
on the table and dinner 1s announced. 
It is my aim to be seated at the table 
as much as possible with my guests. 
Food and dishes must be removed, of 
course, but I try to manage to be 
ready to start eating with them. 

The salmon is served by the host 
together with the potatoes and onions. 
Sprigs of parsley and thin slices of 
lemon garnish the fish. The drawn 
butter sauce is served in a gravy 
boat and passed, as I find some per- 
sons prefer the sauce with their pota- 
toes rather than with their fish. While 
the host is serving I try to get my 
dessert and coffee ready. Here also 
I find many persons desire their coffee 
with their dinner. I always give my 
guests their choice in this matter. 
A dinner is to most individuals a mat- 
ter of social enjoyment. Therefore, 
if my guests prefer their coffee with 
the main course, far be it from me to 
withhold it until dessert. 


The fruit cups are placed | 
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“Yes— I know you use Mazola 
for Salads, but have you ever 
tried it for Frying?” 


N their search for a more 

modern method of fry- 
ing, progressive house- 
wives naturally have turned 
to Mazola— 

Because Mazola is a 
pure vegetable oil, pressed 
from the hearts of golden 
corn kernels. Being a liquid 
fat, it is more convenient for 
frying. In frying, Mazola 
seals in the natural flavor 
of the food and fries it toa 
rich, delicious tenderness. 


“ ne, - 





Mazola never carries odors 
or flavors from one fried food 
to another. Merely strain the 
Mazola and use it again. 








This is why many cooking experts, 
famous chefs and leading culinary 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. S-4, P.O. Box 171 
Trinity Station, New York City 


Pesseeseeseua, 


Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Kindly send me my copy of “The Modern 
Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 


authorities use Mazola 
exclusively for frying. 


ewes 


Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, 
widely-known food author- 
ity,has prepared’ The Mod- 
ern Method of Preparing 
Delightful Foods”—a book 
every woman should have. 
New recipes, household 
hints and modern sugges- 
tions for cooking are con- 
tained in this remarkable 


book. Send ten cents (stamps or coin) 
with the coupon below. 
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Edgar Harrison Wileman 
Director of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


Have You a 
Decorating 


Problem? 


cud Mosr people 
who are furnishing a 
home do have difficulty 
in settling all questions 
by themselves. And 
that is why many take 
advantage of Barker 
Bros.’ Home Advisory 


Bureau service. 


Mr. Wileman, whose 
articles appear regular- 
ly in Sunset magazine 
will gladly arrange 
a consultation with 
those who are furnish- 
ing and wish his advice. 
Or, if you write to Mr. 
Wileman your queries 
will be given prompt 
attention. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
7th Street, Flower & Figueroa 
LOS ANGELES 


| kitchen? 
| its walls as a friend of mine did. 
| kitchen has butter yellow walls, wood- 


| the oilcloth window shades. 
| friend told me that after the paint 
| was dry she applied two coats of 
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| Take Your Choice Among These 


- Better Homing Ideas 


By Sibyl 


Apri again, and time for Better 

Homes Week. True, we should 
| aspire to better homes at all times 
but the new life of the spring season 
just urges us to paint, to paper, to 
clean, to work with our hearts and 
our hands toward achieving a lovelier 
dwelling place. 

Have you, as I have, seen so-called 
“model rooms” and ‘“‘model homes” 
so often on display? Beautifully ap- 
pointed, beautifully correct, forlorn 
things, some of them are, strangely 
| uninviting and cold, lacking the 
warmth of homing which would per- 
mit them to come to life. How in- 
teresting is the occasional “model 
room” done by one inspired, with a 
bowl of red roses on the piano, a 
basket of sewing on the table, a truck 
or doll beneath the davenport, a pipe 
| and tobacco pouch tucked behind the 
| books, a ticking clock; unstudied de- 
| tails of homing which suggest that 
a real family is near. Let us all pro- 
ject our personalities fully upon our 





| houses this April and let us do all we 


may to recreate our homes. Here are 
a few ideas which may help us to do tt. 


Has your kitchen a color scheme to 
your fancy? Isit a northern exposure 
Choose sunshiny colors for 


Her 


work of rather pale Copenhagen blue, 


| and white Swiss curtains tied back 
| over homemade oil cloth shades. The 
| oil cloth is unglazed, of cream ground, 
| flower sprigged; and the shades are 
| scalloped at the bottom. Two bands 
| of the blue paint used on the wood- 


work decorate the bottom above the 
scallops. A facing 1% inches wide 

was stitched to the shade and the hem 
stick slipped into it. And what a 
gardeny room! The floor is of lino- 
leum, harmoniously vari-colored and 
made to simulate the stepping stones 
in a green lawn. On top of the table 
by the stove, pale green unpatterned 
linoleum is firmly cemented, and a 
border of flowers is painted around its 


edge, the design being traced from 
My 


colorless lacquer to preserve the finish 
and to make cleaning easy. Also, 


| she put plenty of drier into the paint 
for the flower design—-a good tip to 
remember in any decorative painting. 


Thornton 


The cupboard doors of this pretty 
yet practical room are of the disap- 
pearing kind. They slide to the side 
into the wall. The interiors of the 
cupboards are painted a soft green 
and the shelves are covered and dec- 
orated to match the table which 
boasts the linoleum. Under the drain- 
board of the sink stands a little chest 
of drawers which is so convenient that 
I haveordered one for my own kitchen. 
It is 35 inches high, 21 inches wide, 
21 inches deep and has four drawers. 
There is toe room below it and it is a 
help indeed in a_ kitchen where 
drawers are neatly kept, and there- 
fore, sparsely filled. This cabinet 
may be had in several sizes and de- 
signs, as a cupboard or with drawers. 
Also in my friend’s kitchen, there is a 
roll-around, rubber-tired, ballbearing, 
porcelain-topped table with two 
shelves beneath, which is the essence 
of helpfulness. Over the sink on a 
bracket shelf is a pewter lamp with a 
quaint glass chimney. It is an 
electric lamp, of course. Behind it 
glows a reflector and it is as practical 
as it is good looking. It lights the 
shadow spot of most kitchens, the 
sink, 


+t & & 

AY I tell you about our break- 

fast room? I dislike calling it 

a breakfast room because it is used so 
often and sees so many informal and 
delightful meals and family gather- 
ings. When we bought our home, the 
walls of this room were pale blue and 
ivory, stippled and bespattered with 
cut sponge markings of gold. It was 
terrible! We painted the walls a deep 
cream, almost a buff. The wood 
work, ivory antiqued with blue, we 
left as it was. We decided to use a 
square, sturdy discarded kitchen table 
for dining and with it some rather 
good but disreputable ladder back 
chairs with natural cane seats. These 
chairs and table I lacquered a light 


jade green, leaving the seats of the 


chairs their natural color. The slats 
of the backs of the chairs were banded 
with buff and I stenciled a flower 
motif on each one, using rose-pink, 
yellow, and corn flower blue with a 
brown-green leaf or two. The table 
we covered with oilcloth—yes, oil- 
cloth—and we have loved it. It is 
tacked on as smoothly as can be and 
is beautifully designed. Checks or 
squares of deep blue simulate tiles 
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and their cream centers have quaint 
designs of fruits and flowers. When 


little Nancy overturns her milk mug, | 


we just wipe it up and nobody says, 

‘Another table cloth ruined.” 

The same oilcloth is used on the 
quaint dresser or serving table. We 
made the latter from an old cup- 
board-dressing table, and I made it a 
very full peasant skirt of calico blue 
chintz, sprigged in white. Over the 


dresser we hung a simply framed | 


print of Ruth Murchison’s painting, 
‘The Orange Skirt,” which is a pic- 


ture of a peasant girl in a skirt of 


orange which is as voluptuous as the 
skirt worn by the dresser. Below the 
colorful picture stand a copper tray 
and several pieces of pewter. 
window, which is very wide, we hung 
tie-back curtains of pale orange dotted 
net. 
beautiful Provincial rooms I have 
seen—and it cost us just eight dollars 
for paint, chintz, oilcloth and the 
picture of the peasant girl. We al- 


At the | 


The effect is strangely akin to | 


ready had, of course, the disreputable | 
chairs, table, old dresser, and a lot of | 


courage. 


Thick peasant china and | 


pottery, marigolds, wild flowers, tu- | 


lips, and bowls of fruit seem made to 
fit our room. 
+ & 


The Provincial and cottage types | 


of furniture and decoration seem de- 
lightfully applicable to the informal 
homes of today. The quaint simpli- 
city, 
old brass and copper, simple curtain- 
ing, hand made rugs seem a fairly 
ideal and cozy type of home for the 
bride and groom of this June time. 
You young people who are planning 
dream homes on small budgets, take 
notice. 
+ & 

Do you notice dust on your cement 
floored basement or front steps? The 
cement is probably wearing a little 
and causes the dust. A coat of cement 
paint will end the trouble. 

rt of 

Have you discovered the pleasure 
of a rubber mat before the sink or 
laundry tubs? You will find it restful, 
warm, and a help in keeping the floor 
clean. 

' FF & 

If you have any waste space in 
your basement, attic, or over your 
garage, plan to make it into a Joy 
Room. It will be just that. See that 
it has a game table for the boys, a 
place to sew for the girls, a dressing 
up theatre for the little children, a 
dance room for the high school 
youngsters, and a joy room indeed for 
the grownups who grasp very firmly 
and justly at the right to play as 
youth does. Just be sure the room is 
practical, warm in winter, cool and 


airy in summer, not easily damaged, of 


simple decoration. Have a fireplace 


the use of paint, the gleam of | 
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“Can't We Stretch our 
Budget around Two 
More Whittall Rugs?” 


@ Margaret asked her brand new husband. 
a7 
3 How big a stretch, darling?” “Oh! just enough to really complete the 


furnishing of our home. 


“Tf you could only see the collection of 
Whittall rugs I saw today! They showed me 
just the one we need for our dining room. It 
was one of the new Whittall lustre rugs. 
Decorators recommend them especially to 
blend with the lighter woods .. . such as our 
maple table and chairs . . . then I want to get 
another one for the hall and the—” 

“Just a minute,” said Harry, assuming a 
good, stern, budget-shrinking look. “You 
can’t have everything right away! Who d’you 
think you married—a millionaire?” 

“Of course not, darling,’’ answered Margaret 
sweetly... “but you men don’t realize 
there’s an art in selecting just the right rug 
for every room.’ 

“Who said we don’t?” said Harry gruffly. 
“Didn’t I help pick out the Whittall rug 
your Mother and Dad gave us for a wedding 
present—and it’ 3a peach, too!” 

“Of course it is,” said Margaret enthusias- 
tically .. . “and I want you to help select our 
next Whittall rug, too. If every man took the 
interest in his home that you do. . . we might 
have better looking rugs in this world.” 
(Clever girl.) 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” continued 
Harry, warming to the subject, “‘but it’s wear 
in a rug that comes first ... remember what 
that salesman told us about the Whittall 


sidewalk test? How they put an Anglo-Persian 
out on the sidewalk and let people tramp over 
i . for a whole week? That’s the kind of 
selling talk that appeals to me.” 

“Just what I wanted to tell you, dear! The 
Whittall lustre rugs have been given the same 
kind of a sidewalk test... which proves 
they’re made with the same care as the famous 
Anglo-Persians. Their patterns, too, are all 
copied from rare old antique Persian rugs... 
just like our Anglo-Persian.” 

“Umm” (this from Harry), “just what colors 
did they have in these lustre rugs, anyway? 
Of course ...it doesn’t make any difference 
to me... still the room has got to look right, 
I suppose.” 

“They had all sorts of colors,” answered 
Margaret, ‘and I saw a Whittall rug that 
was just right for the hall, too. But Harry... 
you’re forgetting! You promised me you'd go 
over our budget and see—” 

“Tf we could have some more Whittall rugs? 
Well...don’t know...I’ll think it over. 
But say...did they have anything espe- 
cially nice in a rich, deep red rug .. . that’s 
always been my favorite color .. . might have 
something like that in the hall...and then 
in the dining room...” 

“T needn’t worry about the budget, I guess,” 
cooed Margaret, “it’s stretched!” 





eo Wuarttate lustre rugs. 


setting for Margaret's maple furaiture . 


Like all Whittall rugs, they are easy on poe budget. . 
you of the correct rug for any decorative scheme. 


- Loentoegine or Anglo-Ramadan .. . 
. are of the same high quality as the famous Anglo-Persians. 


recommended as a perfect 


. but better still . . . their wide variety assures 


Note: This is the second story of a series about 


Margaret... her new home... and 


her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., 


833 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO-PERSIAN QUALITY 
ES a. ee 
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Save Yourself Work 


with this 


**You’ll find its finish 
Lasts Much Longer.”’ 





ERE’S the new wax that 


actually cuts work in half 


and gives any floor a beautiful, 
lasting surface. 

It is emulsified and blended 
by a new and secret process— 
called the Koric Process—which 
removes all the objectionable 
features of ordinary wax and 
makes a super-fine compound 
that is creamy-smooth, supple as 
can be and unusually durable. 
Neither heavy, slow-drying nor 
sticky. 

When you use this 
new wax compound 
you'll discover first 
of all, that in a very 
few minutes it gives 
the floor a wonder- 








New Wax... 


“4 nd, it is so very 
Easy to Put On!”’ 


ful finish of jeweled loveliness. 
Then, as time passes, your admira- 
tion will increase as you watch the 
rich, velvety surface resist heel- 
marks, scratches and wear much 
longer than you ever expected. 

Now keep your floors—whether 
varnished, shellaced, painted, 
waxed or covered with linoleum 
—and furniture gleaming like 
new and save yourself a lot of 
work. Use this new-process wax. 

Attention: There is just one 
wax prepared by 
the Koric Process 
... and that is Old 
English. Made by 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Windsor, Ontario. 


THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS 
BSB Eng lista 
Face fr 





Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 
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if possible. An antique brown stain 
on ceiling, walls and woodwork, dec- 
orated with vivid apple green is 
lovely, and inexpensive as well as 
durable. 
+: + 
If you are very fortunate, your 


guest room boasts a bath room. If 


you are like the most of the world, 
your guest will use what space is left 
in the crowded family bathroom. I 
know a home which reserves a small 
bathroom corner cabinet especially 
for guests. It has five small shelves 
and a stout door and is well decorated; 
our friends bought it made and ready 
to put up. There is a new, wrapped 
cake of soap in its celluloid box, a 
hand towel and a bath towel neatly 
folded with a bath cloth, and there is 
room enough left to stow away 
creams and lotions or shaving tackle, 
as the sex may be. 


+ b & 


[E you can, have a small shaded 
lamp in the bathroom. Its soft light 
will be welcome at times. Place it, 
however, on a shelf well out of reach 
from tub or lavatory. Reaching for 
an electric switch while in water 
sometimes results in tragedy. 

I saw such a charming screen for a 
child’s room or nursery. It was made 
of colored heavy cotton material, and 
each of the three panels was of dif- 
ferent though harmonizing color. One 
was soft shell pink, one of lavender, 
and one of pale green. Back and 
front were alike. The material was 
stretched firmly and tacked to the 
screen frame, then  upholsterer’s 
guimpe was glued and tacked to 
cover the meeting line of the cotton. 
Cut-out wall paper motifs were glued 
to the panels before the material was 
tacked onto the frame. I should, 
however, prefer to paint the fabric 
rather than to glue a design upon it, 
and there is no more simple or effec- 
tive motive than circles of various 
colors. They should be grouped and 
scattered to suggest bubbles. 

+ F&F & 

Is there anything more disagree- 
able than a soiled or streaked window 
shade? And in this wonderful era of 
color isn’t it nice to use gay shades 
harmonizing with a room’s color 
scheme? I know of a new color 
finish for shades which is offered in a 
wide variety of colors. It is quick- 
drying and easy to apply. You may 
use one color for exterior and one for 
interior. It is washable when dry and 
will not water stain. It is shadow 
proof also, and one coat of finish is 
sufficient to renew a shade, at a 
trifling cost. 


ik 
If your linoleum is worn and shabby 
use linoleum paint. It is satisfac- 


tory, and comes in lovely colors. 
(Continued on next page 
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We all know that some colors do 
seem to make us warm while others 
give a sense of coolness. Quoting 


from a recent publication, “As a | 
experiments recently | 
conducted, it was found that dark | 


result of 


colors are often more than 10 per cent 
warmer than light or cool colors, for 
cool colors not only appear cooler but 
actually are.” 


Isn’t that a valuable | 


a 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and interesting note for every home- | 


maker? 
- - -& 


Have you an old bedroom set of | 


no particular period or beauty which 
is “too good to throw away”? Per- 
haps the mirror of the bureau swings 
from two standards which are ugly 
and which annoy you. It is a simple 
matter to remove the standards and 
to hang the mirror from the wall. 


Unless the set is of excellent hard | 


wood, don’t hesitate to paint it. It 
will be a bit of effort but well worth 
it. Choose your paint with care, 


remembering that color used in large | 
quantity always appears to be brighter | 


than when viewed as a small sample. | 


t & & 


It’s nice to groove cupboard shelves | 


in which you plan to keep dishes. 
The grooves will permit platters and 


plates to stand against the back of 


the cupboard in safety. 
+ + 
Perhaps you have an “antique” 
stove at your summer camp. After 
cleaning it thoroughly, paint it with 
stove or engine paint, paint its tar- 
nished nickel a vivid lacquer, and it 
will be as gay as your vacation. 
tr & & 


In this lovely weather, porch and 


patio will attract many guests. Freshly 
painted porch furniture is a delight. 
Also, see that a sturdy tray is painted 
and then given a coat of clear lacquer, 
in order to avoid spots. 
useful in serving cold drinks, 


It will be | 
It is | 


fun to add a band of paint to glasses | 


for the tray. 


Choose heavy, squat | 


glasses not easily tipped over. It 1s | 


time to paint porch awnings, too. 
See that they are very clean and dry, 
Then paint the canvas as you would 
paint wood. 





when the family goes fishing, to pro- 
vide each youngster with an empty 
shotgun shell with cork to fit into 
end of shell. In these handy little 
containers the children can carry 
their fish hooks without danger. 











They will be like new. | 


= = 
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vauly! 


No wonder her modern gas range 
excites the delight and envy 
ofher friends... . 

















Beautiful! But also quick and clean... and 
built for years of dependable service. So sure, 
so simple, she succeeds with the most diffi- 
cult dishes. 

The heat-regulator makes oven-cooked meals 
easy as a-b-c, and frees her for hours of rest 


and recreation. 


The modern gas range brings distinction to 


any kitchen. It is the most handsomely de- 





_oat$ - \ 
w a.) ), 








mre MODERN, Fuel 
-cosTs 
1CK * -cLBAN CO 
ou. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association . 447 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send copy of ‘EASIER HOUSEKEEPING”’ 


. with new recipes and details of prize awards. 


signed cooking device ever developed. And 


in speed it excels all others. . . an advantage 
especially appreciated at breakfast. Saves 
time and work ...a marvel of convenience. 
Inspect the colorful new models in the dis- 
play rooms of your gas company or appliance 
dealer. Inexpensive to own and operate. Easy 
terms. 


° 1 1 
Have a modern gas range in your kitchen. 


LESS 








Prizes 
FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN Name 
Street___ a 
City 


$2-31 
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“BLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Be Sure 


your house is covered by the 


Red Seal Stamp of Approval 


ENHANCE the value of your home by adequate electrical 
wiring. No home keeps modern unless it is adequately 
wired. Guard against premature obsolescence by equipping 
your home with wiring facilities which meet the “Red Seal” 
standards as approved by the Electrical Bureau. 


The Red Seal stamp of approval on an electrical home 
greatly enhances the value of that property because it is an 
assurance to the prospective buyer that he is making the 
purchase of a modern home—wired to meet the require- 
ments of every electrical need for future years! 


The introduction of the electric range, refrigeration, 
radio, heating and countless other electrical conveniences 
and labor-savers demand that your house be properly wired 
with sufficient convenience outlets adequate to supply the 
The Red Seal plan is the economical 
way to accomplish this. Assure yourself that the wiring in 
your home is entitled to the Red Seal stamp of approval by 
consulting the expert staff of the Bureau, maintained to 


increasing service. 


serve you impartially and without obligation. 


Send for booklet. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 
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Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 





Legal Papers 


Question: What papers should we sign 
with our contractor before he starts work 
on our house?—A. K. W., Tonopah, Nevada. 


Consultation: You and the contrac- 
tor should sign, in duplicate, a con- 
tract for the work to be done, the 
specifications on the last page and 
each sheet of the plans. You should 
both initial each page of the specifica- 
tions, also any corrections or changes 
in the typing of the specifications. 
The plans and specifications should 
have some statement which ties them 
into the contract. A statement com- 
monly used above the signature on 
the plans is, “Plans referred to in con- 
tract made and entered into by and 
between the undersigned and dated 
PUTS , 1931.” The contract, 
plans and specifications should be 
recorded.—Architect. 


Steps 


Question: Can you tell me what size and 
height will make a good comfortable stair? 
I think this is so important and I have never 
found one that is comfortable.—A. G. L., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Consultation: 1 agree with you. 
Steps are usually crowded into too 
small a space and as a result they 
are reduced in number of steps and 
in tread size. I consider a minimum 
for comfort not over 7-inch rise per 
step and 10!4-inch tread, measured 
from face of riser to face of riser. 
Six and one-half-inch and 11-inch 
would be better.—Architect. 


© 


Wall Paper 


Question: I will be very grateful if you can 
suggest something to put under wall paper 
in a frame house to keep the paper from 
cracking. How would plaster board do, or 
is there something less expensive?—F. P., 
Napa, California. 


Consultation: The method com- 
monly used for applying paper over 
boards or other insecure walls is to 
first stretch a cloth material over the 
wall. If the paper is likely to crack 
from movement of the frame, you 
should use a light sheeting. Should 
you want to protect the paper where 
the boards might be open, cheese 
cloth might be used. The cloth mate- 


| rial can be glued if the walls will per- 


mit it, or it might be stretched from 
floor to ceiling and tacked, using the 
material which comes about 9 feet in 
width. Gypsum or fibre wall board 
would be a very satisfactory backing 
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Conducted By 


William I. Garren 





for the paper. 


| 


Use care with the wall | 


board joints for best results.—Archi- | 


tect. 


Rain Pipes 


Question: Can you tell us how to figure 
how many rain water pipes one should have 
on a house?—F. L. H., Modesto, California. 

Consultation: You will require about 
one square inch of down spout pipe 
area for every 140 square feet of roof 
area or area of house. The number 
of pipes to get this required area will 
depend on the shape of the house and 
how the gutters can be arranged to 
arry the water to the downspouts. 

Architect. 


@ o 


Joist Spacing 


(QJuestion: We are building over our sum- | 


Can | 


mer house in the mountains this year. 
you tell us if there is some set spacing we 
should use for floor timbers and vertical 
pieces. —R. L. N., Alturas, California. 
Consultation: 
spaced, depending on their strength 
and distance apart. Usually a spacing 
of 16 inches to 20 inches is used to 
give sufficient strength to the l-inch 
Hooring. Studs or verticals should be 
carefully spaced, if plastered, 16 inches 
on center or, if wall board is used, 
should be spaced to meet the wall 
board widths. 


board should be nailed.—Architect. 


é @ 
Wiring 
Question: I heard of a friend who was 


badly burned from an electrical plug shock. 
The plug was in the living room. I have two 


Floor joists may be | 





Manufacturers of wall | 
board give the spacing over which the | 


on your rugs” ae 
with every footfall 
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...Unless you cushion them with Ozite 


small youngsters who sometimes play around | 


the lamp cords and I would like to know 
if I ean do anything to be sure this will not 
happen.—A. C. S8., Kelso, Washington. 

Consultation: There is a serious dan- 
ger, where any plug is located near 
plumbing pipes or water or other 
metal contacts, that one can produce 
a short circuit and get a serious burn. 
It is for this reason that all electric 
fixtures in bath rooms or near plumb- 
ing of any kind are put onto switches. 

I would suggest that all switches 
and plugs which are located near 
plumbing or adjacent to metal win- 
dows be grounded. This will elim- 
inate the danger. Metal windows 
often touch the chicken wire on stucco 
houses, which wire goes to the ground. 
It is for this reason that I suggest 
grounded plugs if near metal win- 
dows.—Architect. 


(See next page) 





F YOU could add together the weight of those who 
walk on your rugs—then multiply by the number of steps 
each one takes — you would have an estimate of the 
force that crushes the life out of your floor coverings. Each 
heel is a hammer blow, driven by the weight of the body! 
Science now offers you Ozite—a shock-absorbing cushion. 
When a heel descends, the rug sinks into the Ozite, springs back 
unharmed. Oxite actually doubles the life of your rugs! Amazing? 
Yes, but see Ozite at your nearest dealer’s and learn why. 


Ozite also imparts a glorious softness and luxury to rugs— 
brings to your home new richness and quiet. Provide Ozite now 
—double the life of your floor coverings, redouble their comfort. 


Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a 
thin hair mattress. Never wears out... always stays 
soft. Mothproof. OZONIZED. Made in all sizes. 
Requires no fastening. Buy it wherever rugs are sold. 


Ozite 


RUG CUSHION 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 9. 1924 





Look for the 
name OZITE 
plainly impressed 
on the face of 
every rug cushion. 
Accept no other! 











Ozite Rug Cushion is 
sold under a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction. 





120 East 8th Street, Los Angeles 

American Hair & Felt Co., Mfrs. SM431 
Please send me your free booklet, “Facts You Should 
Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets,’’ includ- 
ing information on stain removal. Also, small sample 
of Ozite. 


Cuton Carpet Co., 


po a ere nea 


Address... 











GRAV 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 









#* A thousand lives 


~ depend upon it 
so they build of. . . 
METAL! 


HERE no water must enter — 
where there can be no compromise 
with protection—builders turn to metal. 


Because of this, the Clark Grave 
Vault, like the modern ship, is made of 
metal. For the cost of a vault that is 
not absolutely impermeable to water is 
money wasted. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made of 
specially processed 12 gauge Armco 
Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 
designed according to the immutable 
natural law of the diving bell, all seams 
welded inside and out, tested under 
5000 pounds of water — defies water 
and time. Guaranteed for 50 years. 

The Clark may also be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
per Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
by Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection ts 
no protection at all. 
Ask for booklet—‘‘A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





E VAULT || 
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Stone House 


I want to build a stone house. The rock 


| on my land is the round white kind, very 


| weather the whiter it becomes. 


hard, and the more it is exposed to the 
The stones 
range in size from small pebbles to the size 
of one’s head; all very nearly round. How 
shall I go about building the walls? Are 


| angle irons necessary for doors and windows? 
| | want plenty of them. What color mortar 





would you advise? Would a bungalow roof 
look well? I want the house small, about 
28x30 feet, and very compact, with built-ins 
and every possible convenience. I want a 
basement the size of the house. The house 
will face the south. I want an east porch. 
We have more time than money, so shall do 
most of the work. There are two in our 
family.—D. S., St. Helena, Oregon. 


Consultation: You should be able 
to build a most interesting house out 


can probably best use the stone by 


‘laying up the wall in rough rubble 


fashion. 


| stones carefully so that each will have, 


as nearly as possible, a solid bearing | 


on the stones below, and lay them so 
that the exposed surface will be as 


nearly regular as the shapes permit. | 


| The voids between the stones are 


filled with smaller stones and with a 
stiff mortar. The stone should be 


| laid wherever possible with key stones 


or headers across the wall, tying the 
wall together about every three feet in 


| height. (See drawing below.) 














REGULAR COURSED ASHLAR 


RANDOM COURSED ASHLAR 








RUBBLE, UNDRESSED RANDOM DRESSED JOINT RUBBLE 
METHODS of SEMING STONE 
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. | of the native stone on your land. You | 


This method is to select the | 










Life’s getting 


EASIER 








THERE’s one household job that never | 


need be done again, and it’s the most 
unpleasant of them all — scrubbing 
toilet bowls. 


flush, and the bowl is instantly spotless. 
| All odors are eliminated, all germs killed. 


Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing | 
| powder, does a quicker, easier, safer | 
| job. Just sprinkle a little into the toilet | 
| bowl, follow the directions on the can, ~ 


| Even the hidden trap, which no brush | 


|ecan reach, is completely purified. And 
| Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 
Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. 


Sani-Flush| 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








I would suggest using a natural 


color lime mortar, made of clean, 
| sharp sand and lime which, imme- 
diately before using, has had cement 


€ 


idded to it for additional strength. 


Use about one part well-slaked lime, 
two parts sand and add about 10 per 


cent cement before using. In 


the 


basement, if waterproofing is desired, 
use more cement and about 10 per 
cent hydrated lime. 


Iron lintels at doors and windows 


may be any shape available, provided 


they are strong enough. The walls 
should be not less than 18 inches 
thick, unless the stone is very regular 
and carefully set—Architect. 








Mr. Garren is glad to help 
SunSET subscribers with their 
building and modernizing 
problems. Write him in care 
of SUNSET. + + «+ « -¢ 














A Never- Failing 
Method for 


ANTS&GOPHERS 


There are other methods—but none so 
convenient and efficient as Cyanogas. 
You simply insert a spoonful in each nest 
or hole and the work is done—hydrocyanie 
acid gas is released which kills insect and 
rodent life. 

Cyanogas is safe because it leaves no 
poisonous residue. Ask for 
it—at drug and seed stores. 


American Cyanamid Sales 
Company 
Dept.SM. Azusa, California 


Use CYANOGAS 


WRITERS 



















OnG ReguinenevTs! Advance Royalty Payments, | 
ALKING PICTURES) New Talking-Picture Song requirements, 
etc., fully explained in our Free instruc- | 


tive book. Writers of Words or Music | 
for songs may submit their work for free | 


examination and advice. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compose, 
arrange music and secure Copyrights. 
Our modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today—Newcomer Associates. 


pitches cabarets 9 


See directions on can.) | 
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[ONLY A ‘‘BIRD‘’ OF THE 


Cat Needs Care GILDED AGE... YET HE HAS 
“SATHLETE’S 


THE feeding of acat 
is particular work. 
A cat is especially 
susceptible to bac 
teria and therefore its 
feeding dish should be 
immaculate and scald- 
ed between each feed- 
ing. Only very sweet 
milk, meat, and fish should be given. 
Cat biscuits are valuable, oatmeal and 
vegetables should be given occasion- 
ally. Raw meat, however, is the es- 
sential food for cats. It should be cut 
in strips an inch wide in order that 
puss may claw it. If cut in small 
pieces pussy will bolt it. One meal a 
day is sufficient for a grown cat. 





If a litter of kittens must be de- 
stroyed, they should be removed one 
or two at a time, thereby avoiding 
milk fever for the mother. 


Drowning of an animal which must 
be destroyed should be done very 
quickly. The creature should be en- 
tirely submerged in water, not per- 
mitting it to come to the surface. At 
the first shock of the water the animal 


. . . . - | 
will gasp, carbonic acid gas will form | 


in the brain and act as an anesthetic, 
putting the animal to sleep before 
death occurs. This is only true, how- 
ever, if the creature does not come 
to the surface. 


_Cats have an aloofness and hauteur 
of character. This quality should be 
respected in their treatment and 
training. 


Don’t permit too much handling 
of a little kitten. Kittens are patheti- 
cally docile and gentle, yet so deli- 
cate they may die from too much 
petting. Like dogs, they are friends 
and not toys. 


Catnip in any form, but especially | 


a catnip mouse, 1S a joy to a Cat. 


Thorough brushings take the place 
of baths for a cat. 


If pussy is not | 


afraid, the upholstery appliance of | 
the vacuum cleaner will help to clean | 
the fur, especially at shedding time. 


A little brilliantine brushed on the fur 
will help to make kitty beautiful for 
special occasions.—D. H. M. 





FOOT” 





T takes a lot to worry this boy. He has 
everything. Position, the finest of 
friends and plenty of time to enjoy the life 
of leisure. When he follows the hounds he 
does it with a field-glass. His friends ride 
his polo ponies and while he’s kept pretty 
busy entertaining, his check book does 
most of the work. 

Yes, he has everything—including “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.”” Even while taking his tub 
this immaculate and gilded youth wonders 
where he got that red rash between the toes 
of his un-athletic feet. He’s almost ashamed 
to admit that it i-t-c-h-e-s and, while 
Perkins raises sympathetic eyebrows, 
neither of them even knows that it’s the 
ringworm infection which attacks people 
in all walks of life—now commonly called 
**Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 
**Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us be- 
cause, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives on 
the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places it 
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Absorbine « J! 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
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ACHES BRUISES BURNS 





CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 





3 


is continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; and it 
causes infection and re-infection with great 
persistence. The U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice has even reported that “probably half 
of all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes the danger sig- 
nal is redness between the toes; sometimes 
tiny, itching blisters. Again, the skin may 
turn white, thick and moist; or it may 
develop dryness, with little scales or skin- 
cracks. All of these conditions, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have 
shown that Absorbine Jr. penetrates flesh- 
like tissues deeply and wherever it pene- 
trates, it-kills this germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for symptoms of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” At the first sign of any one 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 
Jr.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. If the case does not readily 
yield to this treatment you should see your 
doctor without delay. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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1931’s greatest 


travel bargain! 


LOS ANGELES 
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-WEEKS 
CIRCLE CRUISE 


tro HAWAII 








SAN FRANCISCO } 


| Eastern States. 
| than August 19 from New York, the 





only $297 


Never before a travel opportunity 
like this! Hawaii’s beauty spots and 
California’s two great cities in a two- 
weeks’ trip! Honolulu, Waikiki, 
Kilauea Volcano, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco—all in one Circle Cruise! 
And all for $297, round trip cost from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, or any 
city between! 

Two of these Circle Cruises are 
offered you, both on the luxurious 
Malolo, the first sailing April 4, the 
second "May 16. 


On the Malolo! 


You’ll have four marvelous days at sea 
on the Pacific’s crack liner, en route to 
Hawaii! Three full days in Honolulu 
—your hotel is at Waikiki Beach! 
Motor tour around Island of Oahu! 
Voyage to Island of Hawaii for a 
thrilling day at Kilauea Volcano! 
Four more wonder days on the Ma- 
lolo! Two days in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, and home by rail in 
exactly two weeks, your eer 
vacation! 

A total of 4,302 miles of sea travel, 
150 miles of motor trips, 471 miles 
of rail travel, with all. living and 
sight-seeing expenses in Hawaii, for 
as littie as $297! Complete details 
in our special folder—ask any travel 
agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-314) 


San Francisco............ 215 Market St. 

NINE on '5:8 'oie's woeleninle's wae 271 Pine St. 

BOR. c dvatincnsaneen 814 Second Ave. 
(Address Dept. S-314) 

Los Angeles ............ 730 S. Broadway 

Lomg Beach .......... 119 W. Ocean Ave. 

et RG oon kicccccnsas 213 E, Broadway 


|e Ss 


* 


APRIL 


| SUNSET 
TRAVEL 


SERVICE 





If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
|| us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. 
by this department are answered by 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 


Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Inquiries received 


mail. 











IRST of the special European | 


tours for 1931 to come to our 


| attention this year is that offered | 


“Q1st Division—Back to 
On August 14, 


under the 
the Front—Tour.” 
1931, 


New York, being joined by families 
and friends in the Middle West, and 
Sailing on the Levia- 


tour will include England, Belgium, 
France and Germany, and other 
points of interest during the World 
War. Under this tour, an unusual 
opportunity is presented for making 
a trip to Europe at remarkably low 
cost. 

The minimum inclusive fares of 
$577.50, California to California, and 
$452.10, New York to New York, 
include rail travel in the U. S., sleep- 
ers in the U. S., tourist cabin on board 
ship, steamer travel and railroad 
travel in Europe, hotel accommoda- 
tions including meals, sightseeing, a 
Tour Manager in Europe, all fees or 
tips while accompanied by the Tour 
Manager, taxes on hotel accommoda- 
tions, and baggage. 

The party is due to arrive in San 
Francisco on their return journey 
September 25. 

The Travel Department of SuNsET 
Magazine will be happy to send you 
more detailed information on this 
special tour if you wish. Just send 
a two cent stamp to this department 
of the magazine. 

rt FF 
Airways and Business 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Business will take me to Chicago shortly, 
and I am seriously considering going by 
plane. Can you give me some information 
on this? What is the fare to Chicago, and 
how long does it take? Would it be possible 
for me to stop over en route?—N. R., Fal- 
lon, Nevada. 

Under the new reduced rates, the 
fare to Chicago from Reno (where you 


the boys of the 91st Division | 
with relatives and friends will leave | 
the Pacific Coast by special train to | 





would board your plane) is $168.00, 


1931] 





Scale the peaks 
of vacation pleasure 
in Glacier Park Get up 


in the world, way up where moun- 
tain trails and your spirits climb 
equally high! Get a taste of 
Montana camaraderie, a taste 
of clean sunlit air, of devil-may- 
care activity. Get your reser- 
vations early—write or call 
Great Northern Railway — 
679 Market Street, 
San Francisco or 
605 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 


theNw EMPIRE BUILDER 
The luxurious ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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and the time required is seventeen 
hours. This fare includes meals en 
route, and cab transportation from 
the field. Stopovers are permitted at 
any regularly scheduled landing field, 
but passengers assume the responsibil- 
ity for securing reservations to resume 
the journey. We have sent you a 
folder describing the comforts and 
accommodations offered by these 
luxurious planes. 





Wonders of a 
Wanderer 


1. What is the best way to carry money | 
when traveling abroad? 
Any one of several plans may be used. | 
a. A letter of credit may be pur- 
chased at a bank or from reliable travel 
companies. This is a certificate show- 
| ing that you have a deposit of a certain 
sum either in an American bank or the 
travel company. When the letter of 
credit is presented abroad you purchase 
a draft from the foreign bank and make 
it payable to yourself. A memorandum 
of your draft is made on your letter of 
credit. These letters of credit enable 
you to secure in foreign countries, with- 
out extra charge, travelers’ checks in 
sterling, frances or dollars, as well as | 
local currency. | 
b. Traveler's checks are miniature | 
letters of credit. They are issued in 
| amounts from $10 to $200. At almost | 
any bank you can buy travelers’ checks | 
guaranteed by reliable companies. Each | 
check is made out for a definite amount. 
Your signature must appear twice be- 
fore the check is valid. The first signa- 
ture is made when the checks are 
bought, the second when you spend 
| them. 
| c. Banker’s checks are purchasable | 
at the majority of banks. Each check 
is made out for a definite amount and 
each check bears your signature. These | 
may be converted into currency by the 
majority of all banks and hotels abroad. 
d. Many travelers find it advisable 
to carry both a letter of credit and trav- 
eler’s or banker’s checks. The latter 
two may be used when shopping and do 
not necessitate so many trips to the 
bank, while the former is a safe and 
convenient way to carry a large amount 
of money. 








2. What is the best plan for receiving 
mail while traveling abroad? 


One way is to give a copy of your 
itinerary to your friends, indicating on 
it at what date letters should be mailed 
to reach you at particular cities. Let- 
ters should be sent in care of your hotel 
or accommodating travel agencies | 
which maintain a mail service. 

If you do not know exactly where 
you are going to be from time to time 
it is better to make arrangements with 
some foreign company or bankers for 
forwarding your mail. For example if 
you are going to tour Europe you could 
select a company in Paris, tell your 
friends to direct all letters there. For 
a small fee this compary will forward 
your mail to you. A note to them every 
few days will keep them informed of 
your pe oli sderas and your immediate 
plans, so that they can have mail 
awaiting you at each stop. 
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The thrill of Old 
France and Spain 


APRIL 








| On your way Eas t. / 
~~ 












* Be a 


‘Apache Trail 








The Overland-Sunset 
routing includes the 
places at the left. 


When you choose to go one way, return an- 
other by Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes, 
you see more of the Pacific Coast and more of 
the United States than on any other railroad. 


ROM the whole Pacific Coast they come to 

board the “Sunset Limited”’. . . to go through 
New Orleans on their way East. 

Throughout the miles that measure the 
SUNSET RouTE drifts the color of foreign lands. 
Down through the Southwest it curves, close to 
Old Mexico, close to the charm that Spain has 
left. You'll see it in the sun-splashed adobe; 
hear it in the softly spoken Spanish phrases. 

You can go through San Diego and Agua 
Caliente if you like. Then continue on through 
Phoenix and Tucson. El Paso, with Juarez just 
across the border. Houston and San Antonio, 
modern cities of the newer South. New Orleans, 
where Old France still rules in charming restau- 
rants and in forgotten courtyards. 

Choose for your return the OVERLAND, SHASTA 
or GOLDEN STATE ROUTE and you'll choose from 
the places in the coupon. Mail it now for com- 





Yosemite 





Great Salt Tale 


| plete itinerary including costs. 


Southern Pacific 





E. W. Crapp, 65 Marker Street, San Francisco. 
I would like to include in my roundtrip the 
{ } Lake Tahoe [] Yosemite [ ] The Redwoods 





My Eastern destination will be 


following places I have checked: [ ] Great Salt Lake 


{} Crater Lake [} Pacific Northwest [San Francisco  []Los Angeles []SanDiego []} Wess 
Coast of Mexico [] Santa Barbara [{]Del Monte [] AguaCaliente []El Paso [] Apache Trail 
A-4 


_ Address _ 








Name re 
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EVERGREEN 





The Pacific Northwest calls you! 
Cool, refreshing summer days in this charm- 
ing Evergreen country open new travel enjoy- 
ment. It’s the land of majestic scenery, the 
region of rugged pleasures, the thriving 
country through which glide Northern Pacific 
trains—to and fro on their errands of swift, 
comfortable transportation. 


4444 FOR VACATIONS — It’s none 
too early to be planning those glorious days 
of freedom and fun. In the Northern Pacific 
country you'll find ideal spots that can be 
visited on your way East. Be sure and see 
Yellowstone Park—America’s most marvelous 
vacation land—reached directly, through the 
main entrance, by the Northern Pacific. 


4444 LIBERAL stopover privileges give 
you opportunity to see those fascinating 
cities—Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
—trips on beautiful Puget Sound—Mount 
Rainier and Mount Baker—along the Col- 
umbia River—through the vast, fertile wheat 
and fruit regions—evergreen, forest-covered 
mountains and scores of other delightful 
experiences. 


4444 MAY we help plan your vacation? 
It’s always a pleasure to give you complete 
details about routes, reservations and the 
remarkable service on the 


New North Coast 
Limited 
Now on the fastest schedule in its history between 


the north Pacific Coast and Chicago—it’s the famous 
roller-bearing train with every modern luxury but— 


NO EXTRA FARE 
For illustrated booklets and other information write 
or call one of these: 
R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 
J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


First of the 
Northern Transcontinentals 


$-4°31 
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Through Adventure Land 


Here is a letter from one of our 
readers who has followed our sug- 
gestion and is planning her trip ahead. 
Travel Editor: 

Relatives in Chicago have asked me to 
spend the summer months with them, and 
since I am to have a trip east by train, I 
want to go the most interesting way. If 
possible, I should like also to see Glacier 


| Park. Are stopovers granted there?—J. H., 
| Everett, Washington. 


Many scenic routes lead to the Fast, 
and it is difficult to tell you which one 
to take. We think you will be inter- 
ested in the one leading from Seattle 
(since you live nearby), following the 
Skykomish River into the Cascades, 


| then through the Cascade Tunnel, 


down the east slopes and across the 
Columbia River Valley to the Inland 
Empire. East of Spokane the Pend 


| Oreille, the Kootenai River, and the 


Flathead are followed to the crest of | 





| the Continental Divide and the south- | 
'ern boundary of Glacier National | 


Park. Stopovers are permitted, so it | 
will be possible for you to make a tour | 


of the Park—one to seven-day all- | 


expense tours are in effect during the 
season from June 15 to September 15. 
From Glacier your route takes you 
across Montana’s plains to the wide 


expanse of the Red River Valley, the | 


beautiful lake region of Minnesota, 
and on to Chicago. 

We have sent you literature on a 
number of scenic routes to the East, 
and also booklets on Glacier Park. 
Why not go East over the route sug- 
gested above, and then return on 
another? The booklets will offer 
suggestions for your return trip. 

rF - 
The Northwest 


In what part of the great Pacific 
Northwest are you the most inter- 
ested? Oregon, Washington, the Pu- 
get Sound country, or Alaska? We 
have booklets on any one of these 
regions, and will be glad to mail you 
as many as you wish. Will you please 
send two cents in postage for each 





booklet in order to cover mailing | 


Thank you! 


costs? 





Going Abroad? 


If you are, read 
carefully the 
‘‘Wonders of a 
Wanderer” on 
page 49. 
vious issues of \ 
this magazine we 
have discussed in 
detail two other 
“Wonders”— pass- 
ports and visés. If 
you missed this 
valuable infor- 
mation just drop 
us aline saying: ‘‘Please send me all 
the hy 





‘Wonders of a Wanderer’. 
Travel Editor. 
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Beautiful Botafoga Bay and Rio de Janeiro 


Around South America 
for Less than Staying Home! 


Get this new and different viewpoint. 
Via McCormick make this delightful 
cruise, “Around South America” for 
only $450 steamer fare. It would cost more to 
live and be entertained at home. Sailings every 
20 days from principal Pacific Ports to the East 
Coast of South America. 
ONE 


‘25 WAY 


Call or write your nearest travel bureau or 
McCormick office... . Illustrated brochure on 
request. 


McCormick 


Steamship Company 


215 Market Street 123 East Sixth Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phone DAvenport 3500 Phone TRinity 5171 








SAIL SHELTERED SEAS 





TO TREASURE-LADEN 


ALASKA 


LASKA, land of precious metals, holds far 
greater treasures of scenery and romance 
for you. Juneau’s mines will interest you, Sitka’s 
Russian relics will grip you, but the majesty of Mt. 
McKinley, the splendor of Columbia Glacier will 
live in your memory forever. Sail sheltered seas 
through the shadows of towering mountains — skirt 
the shoreline of thundering glaciers—glide past 
ancient, sun-bleached totems to Alaska, Nature’s 
treasureland! Tours of 9 to 35 days at reasonable 
cost. Write for booklet “Alaska.” 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
SON COMPANY 
lo) 

THATAS 








as PIER 2, ROOM 108— SEATTLE 
HA we Or contact your nearest 


ticket or tourist agent 











Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fn- 
rope. Write for free booklet, **f115"’ 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
$21 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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The Other 
“Golden State” 


(Continued from page 21) 


and what visions they conjure!—to 
Durban, Port Elizabeth of Capetown. 
This is a much longer trip than via 
the West Coast, since it takes almost 
40 days from England, or 32 days 
from Marseilles. Yet again, brethren, 
listen: the cost is only $325 first class 
from England to Durban, and a few 
dollars less from Marseilles! 


ANOTHER great route toSouthAf- 
rica is by way of South America. 
Having boarded a fast liner for Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, you may 
make connection with a service that 
operates monthly between South 
America and Capetown. The time 
consumed between New York and 
South America is 12 days, and be- 
tween Rio and the Cape it is another 
|2 days. On the latter stretch, land 
is sighted only once before you reach 
Table Mountain and then, if the 
weather be propitious, you may set 
foot on Tristan d’Acunha, the world’s 
loneliest island, with its equally lone- 
some population of a hundred souls. 
The first-class throughout fare by this 
‘oute, namely from New York to 
Capetown via South America, is 
about $550. 

Here, then, we have exhausted the 
routes via the African West and East 
coasts, and via South America. But 
there are also several direct services 
from the United States to South Af- 
rica, on steamers combining passen- 
ger and freight service. Traveling by 
these vessels, you reach Capetown 
from New York or Montreal in 28 or 
30 days, for an average fare of about 


$300. 
LAS! but not least, and especially 


interesting to westerners, comes 
the splendid service offered by the 
vessels sailing from Pacific Coast ports. 
On these fine, ultra-modern ships, sev- 
eral of them equipped with that unique 
invention, the gyro-compass, you may 
travel from San Francisco, Seattle or 
San Pedro to Capetown in 40 days, 
going by way of the Straits of Magel- 
lan, at a total cost of about $375. 
And now, having told you how to 
get there, just a few words regarding 
travel within the borders of South 
Africa. The South African railways 
are the last word in comfortable and 
cheap. transportation. For a_ few 
pounds you travel in luxury all the 
way from Capetown to Johannesburg, 
and to the Victoria Falls—in fact all 
over the Union. Excellent meals are 
served in the handsomely equipped 
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All 
Travel Details 
Arranged 


i} NO EXTRA COST 





AT 






Helpful apvice and sERvice 
to make your trip more enjoyable 


It will cost you no more to plan your next 
trip with the assistance of our Travel 
Department. We will help you obtain 
the most for your money, in comfort, en- 
joyment and accommodations. 


No matter where you are going, or for 
what length of time, you are cordially 
invited to take advantage of our world- 
wide experience and service. We will 
assist you in making arrangements to 
carry on your business matters at home. 


You may have property to manage, funds 
to invest, rents to collect, bills and insur- 
ance premiums to pay. All of your af- 
fairs can be placed in the hands of the 
Bank of America Trust Department 
where your instructions will be faith- 
fully carried out while you are away. 


Visit or communicate today, with any of 
the Bank of America travel offices. 
Rates and detailed information cheerful- 
ly furnished for any trip, tour or cruise. 





Official agents .. 


. tailroads, steamships, hotels, air transports, motor coaches, 


travel guides and personally conducted trips or tours. Tickets purchased ; 


reservations made... 


special services arranged throughout the world. 





TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Bank of America 


Trust& oat 
National savings Association 
GALT F OR N TA 


Communicate with any Branch of this Bank 


BofA 


EA Ver £8 BS 


CHEQUES 





THE VACATIONS, 
YOULL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER» » >| 








Ln 






“4 
- 





OF THE TEN DEAKS- BANFF NATL. DARK 





MORAINE LAK val 


AMONG THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


This year, follow enchanting 
highways to a glorious vaca- 


tion. Come to SPOKANE. 


From Spokane motor to gor- 
geous Glacier Park; then 
to incomparable Waterton 
Lakes; and on to the magnif- 
icent Banff district and multi- 





‘4 
a 
hued Lake Louise. Then glide i E 


down through the majestic 
Canadian Rockies to Spo- 
kane, with her charming land- 








mer evenings. 


ig 
scapes and refreshing sum- fe 


Spend enjoyable days in this 
enchanting Intermountain 
playground, of which Spo- 
kane is the Capital. Fi 


See the unusual geological 
marvels—the hundreds of 
silvery lakes—the storied 


mining regions. XS 


Vision the vast resources and 
unequalled opportunities. 


SPOKANE— Home of the Co- 
lumbia Basin Irrigation Project! 
Dustless highways all the way 
from California, and five trans- 


continentalrailroads center here. Fy 





For New Scenic 
Booklet, Write 
Chamber of Commerce 
Spokane, Wash. 
eee - ae 
Street__ 
See 
State ce ee ee _A.S. 
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dining cars at a cost of only a few j 
shillings. 
























The hotels of South Africa are not 
lonly remarkably good, but also ex- 
| tremely reasonable. The American 
|plan prevails largely, and excellent 
accommodations, with all meals and 
| afternoon teas included. can be had at 
| tariffs ranging from fifteen shillings, 
‘or three dollars, per day, to thirty 
| shillings, or six dollars, per day. 





| ANP now let us speak of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “Woman Wonderful”! 
i has been said, South Africa and 
|California have much in common. 
Take a picture, say, of Ceres, Cape 
| Colony, and place it beside another 
| of Ceres, California, both garden 
| spots. I wager that you will hardly 
|tell the difference! The same vine- 
yards, orchards, citrus groves, corn 
elds ‘and abundant sunshine. Only 
| the occasional inclusion of a wander- 
‘ing “Tottie” or Hottentot in the 
South African picture, or the preva- 
‘lence of automobiles in the American 
| ditto, tell the difference. And, even in 
the South African picture automobiles 
|will intrude themselves these days! 
Particularly striking also is the his- 
toric analogy between South Africa 
‘and the Far West. Thus the Cali- 
| fornia Argonauts find their exact rep- 
Be in the ““voortrekkers” or pioneers 
of South-Africa. And again the paral- 
jlel is drawn between the march of 
‘Empire in both countries, with the 
same long trains of hooded ox-wagons 
[for the background of a common 
|Odyssey of hardship, danger and 
'privation. The role of the painted 
| American Indian, skulking behind 
cover, is duplicated by the martial, 
| ochre-daubed kaffir, ambushed behind 
|his “kopje,” and the tragedies of the 
iscalped settlers of the West are dra- 
matically supplemented by those of 
| the massacred Boer households. And 
| so the strange line of destiny proceeds 
|on its parallel course, even to the dis- 
'covery of gold in California, and the 
| opening of the Johannesburg gold 
| fields. 
| South Africa is the land of con- 
trasts. It is the land of the last fron- 
tier, and the home of elementary 
|/native peoples, yet it is a country of 
‘enormous economic importance and 
progress, and the home of a cultured 
| branch of the great white race. With- 
in a few miles of the native “kraals”’ 
with their beehive huts and swarming 
populations of little naked, pot-bel- 
lied “pickaninnies,” you find a mir- 
aculous metropolis like Johannesburg, 
the climax and the sum total of Nor- 
dic culture and development. 

There is no other place in all the 
world like Johannesburg—a city 
which, founded only yesterday, in the 
middle ’80’s, now proudly crowns the 
great central plateau of South Africa 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet. 
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Personally Known 


Investment 
Holdings 





i is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 
West Utilities Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on 
the New York Curb. Booklet S6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 









































Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 


of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Johannesburg is hard to describe. 
[t is a Continental capital with mar- 
velous stores and theaters, an Amer- 
ican metropolis with tall structures. 
It is a San Francisco, a Virginia City, 
an Angels Camp and a “Jimtown,” 


all rolled into one! It is a Mother | 


Lode goldtown, of mushroom yet per- 


manent growth. South Africans are | 
proud of their wonder city which they 
describe as ‘“‘a sunshine city built on | 


gold.” 


traveler is not so much the life of her 
urban centers, colorful as it is, and 
beautiful as such cities as Capetown 
(see photograph at top of page 21), 
Durban, Port Elizabeth and others 
undoubtedly are. The scenery, the 
wild life, the native tribes of the sub- 
continent are what attract the tour- 
ists, including such marvels as the 
Drakensbergen, or “Dragons moun- 
tains,” the Victoria Falls of the 
mighty Zambesie, the great diamond 
fields of Kimberley and Premier and, 
ultimately, what may be described as 
‘the world’s greatest natural zoolog- 
ical gardens” —the vast Kruger Na- 
tional Park which occupies the whole 
territory of the eastern Transvaal 
north of the Crocodile river. 

This latter region is a never ending 
marvel and delight, for here you may 
move about as freely and safely as if 
in an organized exhibition of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and view the wild deni- 
zens of the sub-continent, including 
lions, zebra, giraffe, and the many 
different breeds of African antelope. 
Incidentally, the number of lions 
roaming and roaring at will through- 
out this national park is kept, by 
judicious shooting on the part of 
rangers, within reasonable limits, in 
order to protect the game. 

These, in brief, are some of the 
sights you will see in South Africa. 
Still, whatever other miracles she may 
offer, the crowning glory of this 
“woman wonderful” is the limitless 
South African veld. Here words fail 
of their mission; the spell of the veld 
at eventide; or at the noon hour, when 
the blue “Kopjes” beckon in a horizon 
of shimmering heat; or in the cool of 
the morning when the dew yet glistens 
on the tall “tamboekie” grass, comes 
only to those who have been there in 
person. 
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to tack a dozen soda water bottle caps 
onasmall board. Sucha board 
an excellent scraper for cleaning fish. 


But the lure of South Africa for the | 
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D> 5 ‘ ; c righ % 4 ; A , 3 
ROE 5 5p LBs : Nothing Like It 
‘eG Gah TF. : On Earth 
d » { — A 3 Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
Be. Ete gaa Grand Canyon. Three 
{" 47 oo aa National Parks, each 
ips MO Mgt pe sad unique, each a scenic 
iy » he gta - masterpiece in itself. 
r ye: i he, : f See all three on a 
gh eet fo pps 2 5-day motor bus tour 
,, a ee at: 5 ee: via Union Pacific. 











Trail Party in Bryce Canyon 


Only Union Pacific Offers 


Such Vacation Service 


Carefree, convenient, time-saving service throughout: the 
West. 15 National Parks to choose from, and more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad serves, including 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal stopover 
privileges. At little more than half the usual rail fares 
via Union Pacific you can visit any of the above regions. 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted 
tours. The easy, economical way to see the best 
of the West. You know the cost before you start. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of our 
vacation wonderlands. 





: ° - ’ 
1 Union Pacific System, Room 52 j 

x : , i 
| 732 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. i 
673 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. : 
i ' 
; Please send me complete information and booklets. I am interested in : 
i ’ 
1 , 
eee eee : ! 
Us. 11 ee Oe ee, | ee dtecs iy 
, City.--- State ! 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNI ON PACIFIC 
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Cruise 
the 


WORLD'S 
WONDER 
WATERWAY 




























y Skagway 


Alaska! 


marvelous wonderland? 


Who hasn’t planned to “some day” visit this mighty, 
Why not make that “some day” this sum- 
mer? How different it will be. What a relief not to sit taut and 
tense, but to escape the heat and the noise—the world of traffic 
jams and honking horns—to relax—in a comfortable steamer chair 
—as you cruise placid land-locked waters. To dance—by moon- 
light—happily. To penetrate far, wistful horizons. To visit quaint 
and historical cities. To view different, inspiring sights—mam- 
moth glaciers, majestic mountains, curious totems. And then to 
return to a workaday world—rested and relaxed—rich in happy 
memories. 


Juneau 
Toku 
Glacier 








And best of all you may enjoy this glorious, unordinary vacation at 
little more than the cost of an ordinary vacation. For instance: 


The round trip may be made from Seattle for as little as $90; 
from San Francisco, $150; from Los Angeles, $174; from San 
Diego, $180; including your berth and meals for the entire 
round trip! And it’s important to consider your berth and 
meals in considering fares. No other fares quoted from Cali- 
fornia points include these vital necessities . . . you have 
Islond to buy them. . . separately! 

Ask any of the below listed offices for copy of our beautiful book- 
let “Cruising the World's Smoothest Waterway.” It’s free for the 
asking, or write the undersigned: 


San Disco Los ANGELES Lone Beacu San Francisco 
338 E. Broadway sor W. Fifth St. 111 W. Broadway 653 Market St. 
OAKLAND PorTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 

426 13th St. 146A Broadway 1300 Fourth Ave. 1111 Pacific Ave. 


or write H. B. Brirran, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO 
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| National Parks 


(Continued from page 13) 


Utah’s Rainbow Canyon 


HE Rainbow Canyons are Zion 

and Bryce, two recent national 
parks, located in Southern Utah, the 
land of the painted mountains. The 
most brilliant hues of nature’s palette, 
ranging from delicate rose tints to 
brilliant golden hues, were splashed 
with reckless skill in adorning the 
Rainbow Canyons. 

“How different they are!” exclaims 
the visitor, after seeing Zion, then 
Bryce. 

Zion is a long, narrow canyon, sur- 
rounded by stately and orderly cliffs, 
rising from two to three thousand feet, 
almost perpendicularly above the 
tranquil meadows and the rushing 
river. At its northern end, just above 
the natural hanging gardens, richly 
adorned with a galaxy of bright 
flowers, the canyon narrows down 
until there is barely room for a trail 
and the river. At some points one 
wall overhangs the other, far above. 

Bryce, on the other hand, is a daz- 
zling amphitheater carved by the 
rains in the Prismatic Cliffs, its hun- 
dreds and hundreds of spires rising 
like temples and minarets and Alice- 
in-Wonderland castles before one’s 
astonished eyes. You may find any- 
thing in this fairyland, if you look 
long enough. Trails wind down into 
the maze from the cliffs, and days 
fade away as you follow them, looking 
always for the strange and new and 
finding it. 

You have by no means exhausted 
the possibilities of a Southern Utah 
vacation, when you have spent days 
or weeks, exploring Zion and Bryce. 
There are other rainbow canyons, 
carved in the colorful cliffs, some of 
them on which, as an old Utahan 
assured me, “the hand of man has 
never touched foot.” You can spend 
two days or two weeks among the 
rainbow canyons, and you will find 
them delightful vacationing from 
May until October. 


Rocky Mountain Park 


Rocky Mountain National Park is 
unique in that it contains the greatest 
collection of skyscraping mountain 
peaks on the <ontinent, a score or 
more of them being around 14,000 
feet in elevation. Long’s Peak, the 
highest, rivals Mt. Whitney, being 
14,255 feet high. Estes Park, vaca- 
tion center of this park, is 8,000 feet 
above the sea, and there are dozens 
of mountain meadows even higher. 
Connecting these peaks and meadows 
are miles of daring high mountain 
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trails, a delight to hikers and trail 
riders. 

Timberline in Rocky Mountain 
Park is particularly interesting. Stern, 
cold winds make it impossible for 
trees to grow upright, and the spruces 
and birches lie flat on the ground, like 
vines. In sheltered nooks and in the 
meadows the alpine flowers grow in 
gorgeous profusion. 

Rocky Mountain Park is but a 
70-mile trip by train or motor from 
Denver, Colorado. The summer sea- 


son is from June 15 to October 1, | 





but the park 1s open the remainder of | 


the year for snow sports. 


The Big Trees Parks 


Sequoia National Park, and its 
nearby neighbor, General Grant, were 


created to preserve the finest and | 


largest groves of Big Trees still stand- | 
ing in the Sierra Nevada range. By | 


their trees, the largest and oldest liv- | 
ing things, these parks are known. | 


“But who wants to spend a vaca- 
tion looking at a big tree?’ some one 
asked. 

You don’t have to, in Sequoia. 
From the Giant Forest, the mountains 
slope upward in gradual stages to Mt. 


Whitney, 14,501 feet above the sea, | 





highest point in the United States. | 


Winding around the cliffs, and through | 


gorgeous glacially carved canyons, 
through forests and over streams and 
past lakes, are trails to suit the most 
particular trail rider’s fancy. To va- 
cation in these heights, it is necessary 
to join pack and saddle parties, which 
make frequent excursions from Giant 
Forest from June until September. Or 
you may make your headquarters at 
Giant Forest and take one-day trips 
afoot over numerous trails. 


Mesa Verde 


A vacation in Mesa Verde is an 
adventure in turning back the clock 
of time for hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands of years, to live again in the 
days of the highest ancient civiliza- 
tion developed in this country. In the 
cliffs that line the Mancos River are 
the ruins, fairly well preserved, of 
ancient cities of cliff dwellers. The 
mystery of these olden tenements is 
still unexplained and many of them 
are still to be explored. 

Here, in southern Colorado, is a 
vacation land awaiting him who seeks 
romance, as well as picturesque coun- 
try. Mesa Verde is easily reached 
during the summer months, either by 
train or by motor car. During the 
winter months it is snow-bound. 





Next month in Sunset you will 
read of vacationing in Carlsbad 





Caverns, our new national park 
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All in two 
wonderful weeks 
—or longer! 





Plan now to “do” 


the Evergreen 
THIS SUMMER! 


“Do” the Evergreen Play- 
ground this summer in two won- 
derful weeks—or longer! 

The plan sounds big and it is 
b.g, but it can be accomplished un- 
hurriedly within the limitations of 
the average vacation, if necessary. 
This two-country playground is 
most compact; the cities are but 
hours—some but minutes—apart; 
Canada is just “over the line’ and 
Nature has arranged her grandeur 
most conveniently. 

Longview, Olympia, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Everett, Anacortes, Bell- 
ingham, Vancouver, Victoria and 
the cities of the Olympic Peninsula 
stretch like a string of pearls—each 
intriguingly interesting in itself— 
each a pivotal point from which to 
drive out into a magnificent envir- 
onment. 
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Playground 


Epochal Rainier National Park 
is only a couple of hours from 
Tacoma; Mt. Baker about the same 
distance from Bellingham. From 
Everett one may go out into the 
“Alps of America,’ the unbeliev- 
ably beautiful Monte Cristo; from 
Anacortes cruise about the wonder- 
ful San Juan Archipelago. Without 
“red tape” you cross into Canada. 
Vancouver! And in 45 minutes you 
are 4,000 feet above the city at 
Grouse Mountain. Then Victoria. 
English accents! English Bobbies! 
Parliament Buildings enhance the 
sense of being ina different country! 

Begin right now to plan this trip 
this summer. Paved highways, 
smart trains, palatial coastwise 
liners, or fast planes are ready to 
carry you to this International 
Evergreen Playground—and our il- 
lustrated booklet will show you 
how easily you may enjoy it. Ask 
for your copy today. The coupon 
below will bring it—promptly. 


PUGET SOUNDERS=< 





Pucer Sounpers & Brrrish Cotumatans, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet. 








NAME 






International 


Boundary ADDRESS 
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That greasy Film 
WILL VANISH 


Fitms of clinging grease that will 
not rinse away make dishwashing 
an agony to many housewives. Hard 
water causes all the trouble—water 
full of harsh alkalis. 

Spare yourself! Fill the pan with 
dirty dishes. Add one or more 
tablespoonfuls of Mel’o — instantly 
all the hardness is gone. Suds are 
rich and lasting—with less soap— 
every trace of grease disappears, 
rinsing is swift and complete. 

Mel’o saves tender hands from 
irritation, speeds up work, improves 
results. Try it tomorrow. At your 
grocer’s—10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 











TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 

DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 


without this Trade- 
MARK, 


Mark. Your Druggist 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England = 













can supply you. 








CORNS 


and tender toes —~ relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


lL Scholl's 


Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





FRIENDS HAVING FALSE TEETH | 


I have perfected a most marvelous product for cleaning and 
purifying false teeth. Something new. Cleans in a jiff 
Removes all chronic film and acid deposits. Purifies od | 
makes plates like new. Send quick for 15 Days Free Trial. 
You will never be without it again. 


NELSON LAB., DEPT. S, PASADENA, CALIF. 
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| Don’t You Need 
A New Wave? 
| 


NLESS your hair is naturally so | 


curly that it lies in beautiful 
waves without effort on your part, 
you do need a wave. 
styles in dresses, shoes, and manners 
all dictate that the woman be sweetly, 
softly feminine, and, so far as hair is 
‘concerned, that means lovely, soft, 
wide waves. 
| A few years ago when we were all 
| pouring ourselves into the same mold 
| of straight-up-and-down figures en- 
cased in straight, sacklike frocks that 
| barely covered the knee, we wore our 
| hair cut short, and it did not greatly 
|matter whether it was straight or 
| curly. 
grown up, have bought long, graceful 
dresses of soft, flattering materials, 
have let our hair grow longer if not 
| definitely long and have become ladies 
once more. 

A long bob simply cannot be 
straight in this day and age, and long 
|hair, too, needs the character given 
by a really good permanent wave to 
give it style. 


If you have once had a good perma- | 


nent wave you need no argument to 
/convince you that another should be 
|had as soon as the previous wave has 
grown out—which means ordinarily 
about four to six months later. Hair 
grows at an average rate of half an 
inch a month. 

Perhaps you are wondering what 
style or type of wave will be most 
| becoming to you. I can say one thing 
positively: to harmonize with present 
styles of dress you must have a soft, 
wide wave, that clings close to your 
|head. Don’t be tempted to have the 
|sort that makes your hair bushy! To 
|my mind those are never becoming to 
any face. Moreover, a bushy wave 
| suggests that one has patronized the 
_cheapest of cut-rate permanent shops, 
and no woman wants to give that im- 
|pression. Good waves are much less | 
| expensive than they were a few years 
| ago, or even last year, and there i is no 
| legitimate reason for one’s taking 
| chances with her crowning glory. 
| Before you have your permanent, 
see that your scalp and hair are really 
| healthy. A few hot oil shampoos may 
| be required to bring the hair into good 
/condition. One thing I should point 
out, as I have pointed out over and 
‘over in these columns—that your 
own general health must be good if 


The present | 


Now overnight we have all | 





your hair is to be lovely, so it may be | 


necessary to do some special work 


|along the line of getting your entire 
body into good condition. And by 
the way, if you are not feeling weil 


jon the ‘day set for your permanent, 


| postpone it until another time. There 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





O young husband ever real- 
izes how that horrible lassi- 

those splitting headaches 
and convulsive pains that come 
for a few days each month, drain 
your strength and leave you so 
terribly tired. 


tude, 


Kohler Antidote is an old, reli- 
able prescription, conveniently 
prepared in powders and tablets 
and sold by all druggists. Keep 
some handy in case of emergency. 


Kohler Manufacturing Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers of 


KOHLER ONE NIGHT CORN CURE 





Jor HEADACHE 


“‘Removes- aot f only relieves pain 


Outdoor play and hiking, camp- 
ing trips and auto tours... 
how much more enjoyable 
they’d be if only Poison Oak 
didn’t exist! 

Altho this scourge of the out- 
doors flourishes so profusely 
in the West, now you can 


Pi, it! Simply take the 
g) Pops Poison Oak treatment 





before exposure. Your body 
becomes immune to Poison 
Oak; no matter how suscepti- 
ble you’ve been, this safe anti- 
toxin treatment prevents you 
from contracting the poison. 

Effective as an immunizer, the 
Eopa Poison Oak treatment is 
likewise an efficient remedy. 


FREE 


Send coupon for 
64- -page booklet 

Safeguarding 
Your Health.” 
It does not at- 
tempt to sup- 
plant your phy- 


sician; it de- Taken after poisoning, it speeds 
scribes simple, recovery by days. Used for 
ethical, time -Jemany years as standard equip- 
tested remedies ment by the Pacific Gas & 
for preventing Electric Co., by Scoutmasters, 


private schools and hiking 
clubs. . . . So safe to take, it 
may be given to young children 
without fear of any ill after- 
effects. Price $1.50. If your 
a) oye cannot supply you, 


and relieving 
the more com- 
mon human ail- 
ments. 


order direct. 





THE EOPA CO. Since 1870 
880 Folsom St. - SAN FRANCISCO 


© Enclosed, $1.50 for which send me one 
Eopa Poison Oak Kit 


(J Please send your Free Health Booklet. 
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WHOSE EYES 
ARE THESE? 












ver real- Only 18, oe she’s one of First National Pictures’ 
Bip last: — pular stars. This youthful beauty is 
. 5 ft., 34 inches tall, weighs 100 pounds, and has 
~adaches blue yn and light brown hair. Name below*. 
at come @ 
inn | @nd eye strain 
you so i i. e 
M4 
_ this quick way 
Id, reli- § 
niently When reading, sewing or office work 
dane has left you with tired, aching eyes, 
tablets simply apply a few drops of harmless 
Keep Murine. Almost immediately they’ ll 
rgency. feel fresh and rested, and will look 
just as fine as they ‘feel! Also use 
gz Co. Ff Murine after motoring and other 
E outdoor exposure to soothe away 
the irritation caused by sun, 
wind and dust. 60c at drug and 
I CURE department stores. Try it! 


*Loretta Young 
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Millions of Bottles Used > 


SKIN STAYS 




















a Amazing youth lingers with thousands 
of women who have learned the magic of 

4 Kremola. This marvelous cream keeps 
skin young, freshly white in color, free 

mp- from dark spots, age lines, and other 

sae unlovely defects. There is nothing else 

rae like it. Your first box will show you that. 
Ask your druggist for Kremola. If it fails 

ae to enliven your skin to a new, youthful, 

sely crystal-clear loveliness your money will 

-— be refunded. 

Ber Should your druggist be out send name, 

ody address and one dollar for new introduc- 

ison tory box, postpaid, to Dr. C. H. Berry 

p= Co., Dept. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., 

you | Chicago. Even after one night’s use you 

mn «Cf will see new charm. 

the 

t is 

“ | «¢« KREMOLA 
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Allen's Foot-Ease 
IN THE SHAKER TOP TIN 


The antiseptic, soothing powder for 
the feet in a handy and convenient 
container for the dressing table 
and traveling bag. Sold everywhere 
or sent by mail for 60c in stamps. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


yg Tell Your Friends 
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are several reasons for this suggestion | 
—you will be more restless and fidgety | 
during the three-hour period, and you | 
will be harder to please. Moreover, I | 
have been told by experienced oper- 
ators that your wave is likely to be | 
less successful if given while you your- | 
self are feeling under par. 

The type of wave produced 1s de- 
termined by the manner in which each 
strand of hair is wound about the 
little aluminum rod. Here is where it 
pays to have an artist do the work, 
for he will decide just how much twist 
must be given to the strand in order to 
achieve the type of wave you want in 
your particular type of hair. The 
spiral wind produces the flat waves | 
about which I was talking; the wide- | 
ness or tightness of each wave is de- 
pendent on the amount of twist given 
the strands of hair while winding. 

After winding the lock of hair on 
the little rod and fastening it, “sa- | 
chets’”—little pads of flannel and 
paper—are applied, and then the | 
steamers are put on over the sachets. | 
In the better type method of waving, | 
the hair is wrapped dry about the 
rods, and two-compartment steamers 
are used, making it possible to give 


| the ends of the hair a shorter period of 


steaming, and a longer time to the 
more stubborn hair close to the roots. 
(Shops giving extremely cheap waves 
are sometimes guilty of using strong 
solutions on the hair before waving, 
in order to shorten the time necessary 
for the work. This almost invariably 
makes the hair dry and brittle.) 


HE after-care of a good perma- 
nent wave is fully as important as 
the wave itself, if you are to be thor- 
oughly satisfied with your investment. 
Night and morning, the hair should be 
shaken briskly from the face, rumpled 
and actually pulled to bring a fresh | 
supply of blood swiftly to the roots. 
Then it should be brushed diligently, 
using a clean, rather stiff brush, and | 
continuing the strokes from the scalp 
to the ends of the hair. Then, using | 
your fingers or the comb, push the 
hair into the original waves and press 
it into place. If hairpins are needed | 
in bobbed hair, be sure to use the | 
invisible ones that match your hair. 
Permanently waved hair may be 
shampooed just as straight hair is 
cared for, using the same precautions 
—plenty of pure, bland soap solution 
followed by plenty of rinsings with 
quite warm water, followed by a final 
rinse with lemon juice or vinegar in | 
the water. Excess water should be 
removed with a soft towel, then the 
hair should be combed into place, and | 
a stout hairnet adjusted tightly over 
it. Further manipulation may be 
done with the net in place, using a 
hairpin to stroke across the wave in 
order to make the ridges sufficiently 
deep.—J EAN Asucrort, Beauty Editor. | 
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Do your worst, 
HARD WATER! 


My Mummy 
knows how to 


keep my face and 


hands soft and 
smooth with 


MENTHOLATUM 


She uses it, too, 
and my Mummy 


is be-o0-t2-ful! 


TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 6O¢ 
at all 
druggists’ 















Mail Coupon Today. 


Dept. K4, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 
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Buy Ferry's Seeds 
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In your neighborhood store you _ flowers from your own garden. Pick 

ui will find a Ferry Seed Box waiting out your choice of Ferry’s Seeds 
to serve you with acomplete line of | from the Ferry Seed Box today! 

Ferry’s purebred Seeds. Alltheseeds Write us for your free copy of 

in the Ferry Seed Box are fresh,  Ferry’s Home Garden Catalogue. 

vigorous, and selected from genera- _—_ Just out, with many new and valua- 

tions of unusually sturdy plants. ble suggestions for growing and im- 
Plan to have fresh, crisp vegeta- proving home gardens. Ferry-Morse 

bles . . . lovely, colorful, fragrant Seed Co., San Francisco, California. 





reese y MORSE SEED €£@. 














<: comb is unequalled for raking lawns 
% orusearound shrubbery or driveways. } 
a Light, strong, rigid frame of convex- 3 
=, shaped steel Flat flexible spring 
TE steel teeth will not bend out of # 
= shape. Finished in green sy Mf 


Hardware and Department Stores. 


Made by Eastern Tool & Mfg.Co. 
Bloomfield N. J. 










The broad even sweep of the wa, ae 


Ideal for watering gardens 
and lawns. Swings slowly 
back and forth gently dis- 
tributing a soft penetrating “ 
rain UNIFORMLY 25 feet 

on either side, watering a 
plot 50 feet square. Sprink- 
lers 50c to $35. Send for 
Catalog No. 515 illustrating 
different garden water 
treatments. 


Skinner Irrigation Co. 


323 East 12th St., Los Angeles 














ay 786 Harrison St., San Francisco 





HIGH SCHOOL 505 


to be our District Managers. Exceptional opportunity 
to develop leadership and initiative. Requires only a 


few hours a month. Liberal rewards. Write ro Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 








Garden Tips 
_ For Tenderfeet 


NE of the very satisfactory ever- 
| green shrubs to use for a back- 
ground is Rhamnus alaternus, a Cali- 
fornia native with shiny, dark green 
leaves placed well on green stems, and 
free from insect pests and diseases. It 
grows to a good height, but can be 
| kept low by pruning. For a lower 
background, Myrtus communis mi- 
crophylla is excellent. Both of these 
varieties will thrive in the sun or 
partial shade. For total shade, try 
the English laurel if a large leaf is 
desired, or Pittosporum tobira which 
has smaller leaves arranged in whorls. 


a +t 

What about a few vines this year? 
Ever hear of Queen’s Wreath (A4ntig- 
onon leptopus)? For those who live 
in the warmest sections, this beauti- 
ful vine will bring much joy. It 
thrives in Arizona in the hottest situ- 
ations, and though it dies down with 
the first frost, it comes up again in 
early Spring and makes a growth of 
16 feet in the season. The flowers 
are deep rose-pink, and hang in 
racemes surrounded by the dark 
green, heart-shaped leaves. The 
honeysuckle family provides many 
good vines for covering fences. Some 
have yellow flowers, others red. The 
tecomas and bignonias offer splendid 
varieties, while the jasminums give 
us the fragrant blossoms. Another 
very delightful climber is Rynchos- 





permum jasminoides, with white flow- 
ers and dark foliage. 


- FF & 

One class of plants which can be 
used in the rock garden is the succu- 
lents. For the past two years there 
has been a great interest in the grow- 
ing of cacti and other succulents, and 





to one who lives in an arid climate, 
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' Four Fascinating 
Ornamental 
Plants 


By John A. Armstrong 


— The gem of winter blooming shrubs 
for the Pacific Coast is the beautifu 
Camellia, with its exquisite, delicately 
© tinted and beautifully formed flowers. 
In California Camellias begin to bloom 
in December and the various varieties 
open their flowers all through the winter 
months, so that a continuous succession 
of fine blooms is enjoyed. In Oregon and 
Washington the blooms open later, but 
the plants do just as well in those states. 

Until recently only a comparatively 
few named varieties of Camellias have 
been offered for sale in this country, but 
each year more and more distinct kinds 
are being placed on the market and not 
just sold as red, pink or white. Double, 
semi-double and single varieties of 
Camellias are available, all of them 
marvelously beautiful, but the most 
spectacular and showy type of Camellia 
is the peony type, with a large tuft of 
many minute petals in the center, sur- 
rounded by a ring of enormous petals. 
The light rose-pink Chandleri elegans is 
the finest of this type, but the snowy- 
white Nobilissima and the striped 
Compte de Gomer are also highly prized. 


For Gorgeous Autumn Color 

For rich, showy color in the late sum- 
mer and early fall, there is nothing finer 
than the glorious Chinese Trumpet 
Flower, Tecoma grandiflora, which 
thrives anywhere on the Pacific Coast. 
Nature has endowed the big, showy 
lrumpets with the traditional glowing 
shades of autumn—orange, yellow and 
red. It is not a true climber and merely 
leans against (or may be tied up to) any 
convenient support, reaching a height 
of eight, or at the most ten feet. Tecoma 
Mme. Galen, a variation of the above, is 
exactly the same, but the monstrous 
flower clusters are a deep orange-scarlet, 
like glowing coals. Grafted plants of 
these varieties must be planted for they 
can be grown in no other way. 


Grow Your Own Corsages 

The Gardenia is well known to every- 
one, although it is much more familiar 
to most of us pinned on a lady’s dress 
as a corsage, or in a gentleman’s button- 
hole at a wedding. But there is no reason 
why they should be restricted to such 
uses, because one or two plants (and 
more if you have room) can be included 
in a sunny spot in the garden, so that 
the snowy, exquisitely fragrant flowers 
can be picked any time to perfume the 
house. True, Gardenias do not grow in 
California as luxuriantly as they do in 
the Southern States where they make 
enormous bushes five and six feet high. 
Here, if we have plants two or three feet 
high, we are doing very well, but planted 
in a good soil and given plenty of mois- 
ture and plenty of well-rotted fertilizer, 
we can easily get good results from them. 
Gardenias are frequently called ‘‘Cape 
Jasmine,” although they do not belong 
to the Jasmine family. 


Indispensable for Fragrance 

In California the most fragrant of all 
flowering vines that can be planted is 
the Star Jasmine (botanically it is either 
Rynchospermum or Trachelospermum, 
but who cares which). It is a native of 
Southern China and the Malay Penin- 
sula and is therefore sometimes called 
‘Malayan Jasmine.” It is a strong 
growing but not rampant vine, with 
thick, leathery, glossy green leaves, 
which make a very dense mass, and in 
spring and early summer the garden is 
absolutely dominated by its marvelous 
perfume wafted on the air from a myriad 
little star-shaped white flowers like mini- 
ature pinwheels. It does equally well in 
full sun or in locations where it gets but 
very little sun, and we guarantee that 
when it is in bloom the visitor to your 
garden will gravitate immediately to this 
beautiful sweet-scented vine. 
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ETOILE DE 
HOLLANDE 


brilliant red. 










Fragrant flowers of 







Mog etd 





All Garden Lovers 


Send for 
this 1931 








68-PAGE CATALOG 








ROSITA 
CAMELLIA 
Very double, sym- 
metrical flowers of 
bright rose-pink. 




























7OO ACRES 


LARGEST IN THE 


the most complete in the West. 


ach year thousands of garden enthusi- 
asts send for this helpful planting booklet, 
and you too should have a copy. It gives 
such helpful hints on what best to plant, 
and where. It is a catalog as well, but then 
you can do no better than to order Arm- 
strong Select Trees and Plants. They have 
given satisfaction to countless customers 
since 1889—and can be conveniently 
ordered from us by mail. 


The Catalog completely illustrates and 
describes: 


—Citrus and Sub Tropical Fruits 

—Deciduous Fruit Trees 

—Select Vine and Bush Fruits 

—Palms, Bamboos and Grasses 

—The World’s Choicest Roses (showing 
some in actual colors) 

—Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 

—Broadleaved Evergreen Trees 

—Coniferous Evergreen Trees 

—Evergreen Garden Shrubs (including 
Camellias and many other out-of-the- 
ordinary plants) 

The Armstrong Landscape Plan Service is also fully 

explained in the Catalog. 

Should you happen to be nearjOntario sometime, be 

sure to pay usa visit. We are situated on world-famed, 

pepper-tree-lined, Euclid Avenue, just an hour’s drive 

east of Los Angeles. 

Fill in the Coupon now— 

MSS SSCSSSCSESSSESSSSBeeseeseesaaacaae 

s ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 

412 North Euclid Avenue 

Ontario, California 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 1931 

Catalog. 


Street...... 


NSE ORGS welciick anand news snide State... oe 
Please list names and addresses {on the margin) of 
others who plan to plant. 
Des eseseseeeeeewesesseseseseeseweil 


mstron 


WEST @ 


urseries 
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Like a 


Western 


NASTURTIUMS 


E W flowers are more 

pleasing or will produce 
such a riot of color and profu- 
sion of blossoms for so long a 
time with so little attention. 


To aid flower lovers in their 
selection of colors Lilly’s have 
chosen the eight best of the new 
and intensely brilliant Indian 
colors in each of the classes — 
tall and dwarf—and offer them 
in a special 50 cent collection 
as Lilly’s Navajo Dwarf and 
Lilly’s Aztec Tall Nasturtiums. 


These collections are blend- 
ed so as to provide a bed of 
striking appearance and har- 
monious color—both as to blos- 
soms and foliage. Very. effective 
for brightening up the parking- 
strip and rockery as well as to 
beautify barren and unsightly 
places in vacant property. 


Lilly's Surety Seeds and MOR- 
CROP Fertilizer are distributed 
by 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 

Write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Washington, for your free 
copy of the Golden Garden Album 

featuring Flower, Vegetable, 
Lawn and Farm Seeds. 


LLY's 


Established 1885 
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| such drought resistant subjects as 
| cacti are a joy. But, I believe more 
| genuine pleasure can be derived from 
possessing a collection of succulents 
than cacti. The best way to start 
your collection is first to visit a 
nursery where these plants are grown. 
| This will give an idea as to the color, 
height, habit of growth and other 
characteristics which are so essential 
to good planting. If you happen to 
be one of the folks who habitually 
leave their city home for the beach 
| or mountains each summer, you will 
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| 
| find that on returning you will have 
| no heartaches when you inspect the | 
| succulent bed. These thick leafed | 
| plants stand the summer heat and | 
| dry atmosphere. | 
rk r 
If there is a place in your garden for 
a shady nook, develop it this month— 
or at least start planting it. If there 
is a wall at the back, try the drooping 
azara against it. Train some of the | 
fuchsias so that their pendulous | 
heads will show off to the best ad- 
vantage. Set out a couple of Podo- 
carpus elongatus, sometimes called | 
the Fern leaf pine because of its | 
finely divided leaves. Camellias will | 
give color in the winter followed by 
the herbaceous Heuchera (coral bells), 
violas, and columbine. Later the. 
hemerocallis gives an orange and 
yellow tone while in July and August | 
come the Japanese lilies. This gives 
just a little idea of what a shady 
garden can produce. In_ sections 
where there is no danger of frost, the 
begonias can be set out now from 3 
or 4 inch pots. Have plenty of the 
hardy outdoor ferns to intermingle 
with the begonias and nestle at the 
foot of the lilies, and there 
have a picture to vision. 
+ + 
In conclusion, let me urge all gar- 
deners to keep records this year of 
| their activities. Purchase one of the 
many kinds of diaries, and enter 
records at least once a week. This 
sort of memoranda will prove in- 
valuable next year for it should con- 
| tain notes on temperature, time of 
planting seeds and time of bloom of 
the same, varieties of shrubs set out, 
| and all such information. A visit 
| toa nursery twice a month and noting 
the material in bloom is time well 
spent, and all this data should be kept 
|in the diary. Go to all the flower 
shows, they will be coming along 
next month, and keep track of the 
new flowers you wish to try out. If 
all this is recorded in one place and 
you know just where it is, it will be a 
| priceless book to you some day. A 








| gardener’s time simply flies especially 
if she is the house-keeper and mother, 

| and so anything which will avoid the 

| wasting of the precious minutes 
should be accepted.—Epna Berrs 
Trask, Pasadena. 





GARDEN BUGS 


You can end them with the 

ORTHO Garden Medicine Shelf 
THE SECRET of beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees 
is to keep them free from bugs, blights and diseases. 
It’s easy with the help of ORTHO Garden Sprays! 
ORTHO GARDEN VOLCK...aspray for Aphis, 
Thrips, Mealy Bug, Scale, Red Spider, White Fly. 
ORTHO GARDEN BORDO... aspray for Scab, 
Rust, Mildew, Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot. 
ORTHO LEAD ARSENATE... 
sects such as Beetles, Caterpillars. 
ORTHO GARDEN TENDUST...adust for Aphis, 
Thrips, Grape Leaf Hopper, Squash Bug. 
ORTHO GARDEN PYRUM... 
spray for Aphis, Thrips, Worms. 


for leaf eating in- 


a non-poisonous 


Buy these sprays singly or as a complete medicine 
shelf for your garden. For sale by seed, hardware, 
and drug stores. 

FREE...ORTHO Garden Spray Guide...from your 
dealer or write direct to California Spray-Chemical 
Co...15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California, 


ORTHO 








A Water Lily Pool 


your Garden | 


Your garden will be 
brought to a beautiful 
and attractive comple- 
tion by building even the 
simplest of water lily 
pools. The smallest gar- 
den has room for the | 
simple tub garden. Plant 
one and experience the 
pleasure growing these 
fascinating flowers. 





Ss P E c IAL $3 
COLLECTION 
One Paul Hariot, beau- 
tiful orange-pink; one 
Marliac Yellow; one Mar- 


Our free catalog —40 
liac_ White. 


Sent post- 
paid for $3. 


illustrated in colors — 


GARDEN SPRAYS 


j 
/ 
; 
| 


posse of water lily lore, ful- | 


deaniions how to build in- | 


expensive pools, plant tub gardens and care for these | 


most interesting plants. In it are pictured many simple 
pools, complete POSTPAID collections of water plants, 
and over 100 varieties of water lilies. Our lilies thrive 
anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee safe 
delivery. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
$-41 HYNES. CALIFORNIA 











Earn Money and Prizes 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has a dandy 
new prize catalogue that will interest “live 
wire”’ boys and girls from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Here’s a fine chance to start up a little busi- 
ness of your own, and earn money and win 
prizes each month. 

For full details write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco 











BOYS and GIRLS || 
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He spent a tidy sum for an 
artistic house—then spoiled it 
with ugly-looking screens 











It’s so EAsy to upset the artistic scheme of a 
house with ordinary wide-framed screens! 
Rolscreens of Pella obviate all that. In- 
stalled on the inside, you scarcely realize 
they’re there. No cumbersomeness, marred 
window effects or obstructed light area! 


® 
* 


Rolscreens roll up and down— 

- as easily as a window shade 
They're there when you want them; out of the 
way and sight when you don't. They need never 
be taken down. Do not collect dirt. Do not sag 
or bag. Are thoroughly insect-tight. Do not rust 
or break . . . being made of special electro-plated 
“AluminA” wire-cloth that will far outlive their 
TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any size or type of window, in new house 
or old, can be Rolscreened. And only in 
the genuine, Pella-made Rolscreens can you 
obtain the fifteen patented features which 
make these the most efficient rolling screens 
in the world. Get the complete story — 
mail coupon below. 


Mii TRADE MARK 
OF PELLA, IOWA 


RotscREEN ComMpaANy, 1041 Main St., Pella, Iowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how 
and 


Rolscreens can add beauty, convenience 
utility to my home. 


Name__ 
Street_ ss 
City and State ax 





















RTABLE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 


Install them yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set 10to 12 feet apart. Move 


SET OF anywhere on lawn or garden. 
|ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 
Send for our free descriptive book- 
FREE let of coluunuaal ame, came 
B and small. No obligation. 
on AGENTS WANTED 


College students and other summer 
salesmen can make generous profits 
handling ourline. Write at once. 





aie PPE RE RE RESRE RE SEE E EERE EERE EEE EEE SE 
E. MOODY CO. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Gentlemen.—Please send full information 
©) Underground 0 Portable 0 Agents 


G; 


Address 
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| three to four inches deep in light, 


| water them profusely in the dry sea- 
| son. If the season is early the bulbs 


| prostratum to your rock garden. The 
| variety Heavenly Blue if planted here 
| and there among the aubrietias, arabis, 


| spot in my garden, however, is so 
| sunny and well protected that I leave 


| winter. This gives me larger clumps 


ry APRIL 193 


In My 
Oregon Garden 


OFTEN wonder when people are 

admiring my tigridias (or Mexican 
lilies as they are sometimes called) if 
they would have them, too, if they 
knew how easy they are to grow. In | 
the vicinity of Portland, Oregon, 
tigridias should for safety be taken 
up in the fall and stored just as you 
do your gladiolus bulbs here. One 


my tigridia bulbs in the ground all 


and earlier blooms, but in so doing 
I am running a risk even when I care- 
fully cover them with oak leaves to 
keep out the frost. I plant my bulbs 


sandy soil with a sunny exposure. I 


may be planted in April, if not some- 
time in May. These bulbs will bloom 
through late summer well into al 
fall. Try them! | 
+t F + 

Don’t forget to add Leptospermum | 





and alyssum is indeed a great addition 
to the color scheme. Some author- 
ities claim it is not fussy as to soil but 
mine became wonderful only when | 
the rock pockets in which they were | 
planted were well filled with sandy | 
soil to which a generous supply of 
peat had been added. The plants 
which get partial shade look in better 
condition and remain in bloom over a 
longer period than those in full sun. 
Their cost is small, they live several 
years and are in bloom a good part 
of the spring and summer. 
+ + 

It is three years since my phlox in 
the perennial border have been sep- 
arated. From the looks of the clumps | 
it is time it were done. March and | 
April are the months I generally use 
for this work as the ground is work- 
able at that time. I split the clumps | 
into quite small pieces then fix new 
homes away from the old homes by 
digging the ground deep and getting 
the soil loose and well tilled. Then I 
plant the phlox allowing two feet each 
way between plants. When planting 
is finished I cover the soil around | 
them with a generous layer of well- 


rotted manure, mixed with leaf mold. | - 


Always place plants in full sun. Keep- 
ing the ground loose by shallow culti- 
vation saves too frequent watering. 
From these small plants I get my | 
finest blooms later in the summer.— 
Livette L Bellah, Oswego, Oregon. | 
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Ge tzum Gun 
with Getzum fluid 
GETS EVERY 


WEED 


When General GETZUM comes over 
the top, all weeds vanish liké magic. 


Now, for the first time, you can 
absolutely free your lawn of its worst 
enemies. One light touch of the 
GETZUM Gun deposits a drop of 
GETZUM—and, presto!—one dead 
weed. Kills roots and all. Does not mar 





| lawn. No stooping, no back-breaking 


digging. 

If you haven’t tried GETZUM yet, 
order today. For sale at Grocery, Hard- 
ware, Department, Seed and Drug 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use coupon below. Dealer corres- 


pondence invited. 
GETZUM GUN, $1.50 
75e 


complete ... - 


Additional cans of 

GETZUM Fluid 

“WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 
Aberdeen, Washington 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which 
send me one GETZUM Gun complete, express 
prepaid. 
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Thickened, 
Ouickened, A 


with 


a6 


ma! 








If you want your lawn a velvety carpet, 
sift on Loma and wet it down thoroughly! In 
two weeks, you'll see the difference—grass 
thicker, greener, healthier. Loma-feed your 
flowers, too—they’ll grow bigger and stur- 
dier, with colorful, plentiful blooms. Give 
your garden a tonic of Loma—the vegetables 
will be plumper, earlier and more plentiful. 


Loma is the rich plant food that nourishes 
and promotes quick growth for all plant life. 
Loma is clean, odorless, easy to use. Dealers 
inlawn, garden and florists’ supplies have it 
ready for you in six sizes—also the Loma 
spreader, for convenient application on 
large areas. Tennessee Corporation, 61 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 


Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
290 First Street 
San Francisco, California 


Loma 
For lawns, flowers, 


vegetables and 
potted plants 
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How to Grow 
Honesty Plant 


es 
D 


VERY old-fashioned plant 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis), a 
plant which is easy to grow and 
makes no exacting cultural demands. 
It has rather fragrant purple blos- 
soms, pretty if not strikingly beau- 
tiful, giving a good spot of color in 
early summer. It is mainly grown 
for the inner pods, which are silvery 
white and contain the seeds. By the 
end of August the pods become dry, 
and they are then cut, the outer pods 
being removed to leave the beauti- 


| ful, flat, silvery ones, each about as 


big as a quarter. These can be used 
for decorative bouquets of the ever- 
lasting type, their shimmering silvery 
transparency giving a most pleasing 
In homes where the supply 
of cut flowers falls off during the 


winter months it is apt to be appre- | 
| ciated. 


To grow Honesty, sow seeds in any 
ordinary soil outdoors in the spring, 
setting out the plants in fall. These 
plants will bloom the following year. 
Raise a new lot from seed each year. 
In putting the little plants into the 
garden, choose a half-shady situation. 





¢ @ 


Nostalgia 
By NANCY BARR MAVITY 


O little wind, stirring my hair, 

Little wind, blowing into my heart, 

Rustling the drifted leaves of memory, 

Unfurling the new unopened leaves of 
longing— 

O little wind of spring, 

Why will you not let me be? 


What am I remembering? 

Ancient migration of tribes from winter- 
locked caves 

Into the friendly wakening forest? 

Or the pulse of my blood, 

Throbbing, answering 

As the sap rises? 

What are you telling me, little wind? 

Why will you not let me be? 


© —® 


All About 


Azaleas and Camellias 











LL of you who are interested in 

growing one or both of these ex- 
quisite western shrubs will be inter- 
ested in the new book, “Azaleas- 
Camellias” by H. H. Hume. Every 
one of its 90 pages is cram full of 
practical information about the grow- 
ing of these flowers. It tells just how 
and when to plant, all about the soil 
requirements, care, varieties, etc. The 
book is published by The Macmillan 
Company. Its price is $1.50. If you 
wish, you may order the book direct 
from us at that price-—Garden Editor. 
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Stop Insect Losses 


SPRAY YOUR PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS 
AND TREES WITH THIS PREMIER GEN- 
ERAL INSECTICIDE. 


2 RED ARROW 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Effective against both chewing and sucking insects. 
Pleasant to use. No disagreeable odor. Harmless 
to child or pet. Does not burn or stain tender 
foliage. Safe to use on fruits and vegetables before 
picking and serving. 


If your dealer cannot supply, send us $1 and his 
name. We will mail you post-paid, a 14 pint can 
which will make 38 gallons of spray. 

Other sizes: oz. 35c; 14 pt. $1.75; qt. $6; gal. $20. 


Red “A’’ Soap—used with liquid contact insecti- 
cides will greatly increase their efficiency. 





Write for FREE literature concerning these 
products. 


McCormick & Co., Inc. 
845 McCormick Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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South Carolina Ave. 
CITYW’S NE 


ATLANTIC WEST 
Centrally Located ont od Hotel 


Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOM with the last word 


in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
cean Deck Bathing from Hotel 


European $3 UP American 86 UP 
Plan Plan 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 


in htndlidlndlidtliadthlinadltnaltabiatladbidlinadlimds 


If you are enjoying SUNSET, 











why not tell your friends about it? 
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_ Western Roc 

A half-hardy annual from South 

Africa, often behaving like a | 

perennial in warm localities, Diascia 
Barberae is a quite uncommon plant 
that may well be used to add variety 
and charm to our rock gardens. 
There are other ways in which it 
may be introduced into the garden, 
remembering always its hankering 
for warmth and sun, but as it seldom | 
exceeds a foot in height and is very | 
tidy and graceful in appearance it is | 
a specially good choice for the minia- | 
ture world of the rock garden, where 
big, coarse things are taboo. 

The pretty salmon-pink blossoms 
are each equipped with two spurs, 
like larkspurs, and have wide-open 
faces, making a solid patch of soft, 
lovely color, as they are very freely | 
produced on the sturdy, dwarf stems. | 
If you sow the seed outdoors in | 
spring you can have bloom in summer. | 





winters are severe will have to re-sow | 
vearly, but many people situated as 
tar north as San Francisco find that 
the plant persists indefinitely, makes 
big clumps in time, and can be di- 
vided up for increase. It is often 
recommended for growing in pots. 


+t &F + 
A Free Garden Book 
HE Union Fork and Hoe Com- 


pany (an eastern organization) 
has recently sent us a copy of their 
splendid book “‘Better Gardening” by 
Harry O’Brien. Moreover they have 
generously offered to distribute these 
valuable books, free of charge, to all 
SunseT subscribers who are inter- 
ested in flower growing and garden- 
ing. Although the book was written 
primarily for easterners there is much 
in it which western gardeners (par- 
ticularly amateurs) can use to very 
good advantage. If you would like 
to have one of these books, write to 
us today and we will be happy to 
forward your request.—Garden Editor. 
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to drive a small headed nail, three 
or four inches long, into the porch 
railing to anchor a flower pot, keep- 
ing it from being knocked off or 
blown off. The hole in the bottom of 
the pot may be slipped over the nail. 
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Gardeners living in localities where | 
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Now!! 
MELLIAS 


only $| each 
(6 for $5.00 postpaid) 


oe 


ad 


Re 





Mail Your Order Today! 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 


ERMAI 


Sixth and Main, Los Ang 











Growers of seeds, plants, bulbs and horticultural specialties since 1871 
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as Never before 

have these “Aristocrats of the Garden” 
been offered at this amazingly low price. 
SIX extra large, double flowering varieties 
in greatest demand by florists and amateurs 


everywhere — 


PINK PERFECTION . . Exquisite satiny pink 


JAPANESE RED..... Rich bright red 

RED AND WHITE . . . Mottled and striped 
PINK AND WHITE . Striped and variegated 
DARK RED ......- Rich crimson red 
PURE WHITE ..... Waxy snow white 


Supply Limited 

The supply of these rare shrubs is always limited, but we are 
able to offer only 500 strong 4-inch pot plants at this amaz- 
ing price— $1.00 each postpaid 

(The entire collection of six for $5.00) 

_ sims aac Los Angeles 

. Please send at once postpaid | 








lenclose $ 
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) Camellia(s) 
) Camellia Collection(s) 











GIANT CALIFORNIA ZINNIAS 





FRASER’S Zinnias—from California grown sun-ripened seeds are known the world 
over for their size and coloring. Send now for our special collection offer described 
below. These combinations are selected from 24 of the best of our giant mammoth 


and balloon types grouped into separate shades including several new varieties 
Mammoth and Balloon Crimson- Scarlet Shades, Mixed 


| . 
| (Large Packet) ar - + 30¢ All Five 
Mammoth and Balloon Yellow-Gold Orange Shades, 
Mixed (Large Packet) . ge - 30¢ Packets 
Mammoth and Balloon Lavender-Purple Shades, Mixed a 
(Large Packet) . . ete . 50¢ ($2.50 Value) 
Mammoth and Balloon Rose and Pink Shades, Mixed for 
COPE 5 8 6k 5 te oe 50¢ 
Mammoth and Balloon Salmon Shades, Mixed (Large $1 
Packet) A + « Ws 


FREE—Send for this offer and we will mail you a copy of our 1931 Catalog, beautifully 
illustrated in color, which describes a number of new California grown specialties, 
together with a coupon good for 25¢ credit on any $2 purchase from the catalog. 


| FRASER & SON, Ltd., dep:.c, Fraser Bidg., Pasadena, California 


Growers of Specialties in California Grown Flower Seeds 


GLADIOLUS 


Thoroughly seasoned and ready NOW for 
California planting. A. G.S. gold medal 
winners. Hundreds of varieties. Very low 
prices. Catalog free. 


Dodropin Glad Gardens, Rt. 2-Y, Lewiston, Idaho 
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beautiful garden 


use Ever Green to 


Kill plant insects 

















EVER GREEN will protect the 
beauty of your flowers by killing 
| garden insects, even the tough 
| old aster beetle {tarnished plant bug}. 
| Pleasant to use, absolutely non-poisonous 
| to birds, pets, and will not burn the most 
| tender bloom. Used by leading florists. 


Sold by seed, hardware, drug and de- 
| partment stores. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. 
| size 35c, 6-oz. $1.00. Use any sprayer. Ex- 
| cellent to kill fleas on dogs. If your dealer 
can’t supply you we’ll send the 1 oz. size 
postpaid for 35c. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S. E., Minneapolis 


EVERGREEN 


| | NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 














In everything there is 


One 


craftsman 


—In Fence it’s Cyclone 


outstanding 


Only the “Master’’, Stradivari, could 
build a Stradivarius Violin. His crafts- 
manship is inimitable. The same type 
of ingenuity has made Cyclone the 
outstanding “Leader” in the fence 
industry for 44 years. Recognized as 
such by all. Successfully imitated by 
none. 


You can see the reasons for the out- 
standing leadership of Cyclone Fence. 
In the finer materials. In the supe- 
rior design. In the erection methods. 
And in the countless years of depend- 
able protection it affords. 


Yet Cyclone Fence costs you no 
more. A Cyclone representative will 
gladly show you why. Get Cyclone 
prices before you buy. Phone, wire or 
write us. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Erection Crews install fence every- 
where. Phone, wire or write for information 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Ren OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Co., 1931 Los Angeles 

Seattle 


Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


SuBsiDiaRyY oF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark 
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Brief Notes 
About Birds 


IVE every 

bird a means 
of sharpening its 
beak or the beak 
will become over- 
grown at the tip. 
Give parrots a 
piece of wood to 
cut up; cutt!ebone 
is best for other 
species. 


Lovebirds must 
choose their own 
mates. Two birds placed in a cage 
together, unless mated, will not agree. 
The female will kill the male. Re- 
member, too, it is a lovebird’s nature 
to have companionship. While a 
companion is being found, give the 
lonely one in the cage a mirror. Hang 
it securely to the side of the cage that 
she may see her reflection. 





Never clip off a broken feather from 
tail or wing of a bird. Wait until the 
feather stump is dry and then, with 
tweezers, deftly extract it. A new 
feather will soon replace it. 


Caged birds are often pathetically 
hindered by long claws. These are 
merely the bird’s toenails, and they 
must be cut. Holding the bird firmly 
but gently in the left hand with just 
one toe between your thumb and fin- 


| ger, with very sharp scissors clip off 


the nail. Holding the toes one at a 
time in this fashion will eliminate ugly 
accidents. Don’t clip the claw too 
short or you will cut the vein and 
severe bleeding will ensue. 


Never at any time permit a caged 
bird to hang in a wind or draft. 
Where there 1s furnace heat be careful 
not to hang him too high, for you will 
remember that heat rises. Keep him 
away from gas fumes and steam. 
Never leave him in the room where 
floor wax or fresh paint are being 
used. These are deadly to him if the 
room is warm. Watch his diet care- 
fully and vary it according to author- 
ities’ advice. Leaflets giving valu- 
able advice are published by manu- 
facturers of bird necessities. 


If, in our selfishness, we cage a bird, 
the least we may do is to supply him 
with proper food, a clean cage and 
a roomy one, give him medical care, 
freshest water, and place him near 
plants or a window where he may 


think of the green wood, as payment | 
of our debt of pleasure in his lovely | 
| 


song.—Doris Hupson Moss. 
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lawn ready 
for Summer? 


MANY owners of fine lawns 
will tell you that Lilly’s MOR- 
CROP Fertilizer not only sup- 
plies all the required elements of 
plant food to make and keep a 
lawn green, healthy and prac- 
tically weed free but that all this 
isitaccomplished with less watering 
than is required to keep it alive 
without. 

MORCROFP thickens the 
grass quickly and its repeated use 
drives out most weeds. 

Write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 
Washington, for these two free booklets, 
“*Lawns"’ and ‘‘—to make your gar- 
den grow.”” 

Join the ranks of satisfied ‘‘fine 
lawn’’ owners by using the products 
pictured below which are sold by over 
700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


CREBENT 
LAWN 


Established 1885 


Nicona 


protects 
gardens 


from 
“Seo f destructive 
Yo) insects and 
~ diseases 


... Avoid withered, blossomless plants and 
bushes. Prevent damage by aphids, scales, mil- 
dew, etc.,by spraying with pest-killing combi- 
nation of nicotine and re- 
fined oil—NI1CONA. Easy 
and pleasant to use. Bene- 
ficial to plants. For sale by 
leading dealers. 





















Spray with Nicona 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE « CO., LimireD 


San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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| JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Easter Ideas That’s Where Our Money Goes 


TRY egg nests for Easter break- 
fast. Beat egg whites very stiff, 
add salt and fill buttered patty pans 
one third full. Drop an egg yolk into 
center of each little pan of egg white | 
| and bake slowly. Place a small piece 

) of butter on the yolk to prevent its 








= thrill of planning a home lasts but 

a limited time. What you really want 
is to be happy in it always. And that’s 
why the John Hancock Budget Sheet is 
becoming more popular every year with 
home-makers who know that there is no 














a » hardening. Serve on toast softened | foe of contentment so deadly as worry 

y § with hot cream and butter. over household exp 

D) E Remember that green cocoanut, | If you know where your money goes, 
shredded cabbage or lettuce, or red you can direct the out-go intelligently. 


cabbage makes ideal nests for the 


é : This simple, convenient sheet eliminates 
Easter salad. Remoxe.yolks from 


guessing,—eliminates worry. Let us send 





































































































ns , F ° ° 
d ‘ ighly sea- ; 
R- hard boiled eggs, fill with highly se ial ss alaeee amelie beh 
> soned crab or shrimps, place halves 
of of eggs together agatu, serve with 
ue mayonnaise tinted pale green and 
aa | rosetted through a pastry tube. 
Lis | _An “Eastery”’ dessert is a variation 
ng _ of Grapefruit Ring Mold Bavarian. 
ve Here is the recipe, which serves 6 or 8. | Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cengeteult Ring Meld Reecion | OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
1e 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine | fete eee e ene e aera eee n eens ceee eee tense: COOL EEE O OOOO ESOS ESO EE HH EEE EERO EE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEER EEE EE STEERER ES OSOEESEEREEEE HEHE EEE EH HEHE EHH EEE STOO EOE E OSES 
se ¥ cupful of cold water | Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
114 cupfuls of boiling water 
: lecupful of sugar | Please send me the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 
ie 1 cupful of grapefruit juice — 
Me ¥4 teaspoonful of grated grapefruit rind 
pe 1 cupful of evaporated milk (scalded in | Name. dud dcdiespuihvans hated que’ tees temivandesaies setsamcasbintabavenearira Sahdaisdacste atredcteniopaaenaappanan jicceees 
double boiler, then chilled and | 
1e i whipped) Address paki ecnababn dabecledd anandacsendasensaduisane ubamaseiaabbhaaete 
ssi Garnishes S. M. 
ce ; OVER SIXTY-EIGHT 
od Soak gelatine in cold water 5 min- | 
utes; add the boiling water and stir | 
well; add sugar, juice and rind. Pour 
half this mixture into a shallow, flat 
pan to solidify, and chill. Cool the } —_ 
remainder until it begins to thicken, tal foweriug plants offered to 
stirring frequently, then fold in the ——- 
whipped evaporated milk, and pour a. — 
into a 6-inch ring mold. Chill. To Hollywood, Calif. 
serve, unmold on a fancy plate, and Se mn eae 
fill center with the first mixture cut | Picture hanging is easy and 
into cubes. Garnish with grapefruit Won’t Mar Walls 
sections and whole strawberries or IF YOU USE 
cherries, and sprigs of mint. 
Meringues baked in circles, filled Moore Podstees ages 
with whipped cream and fresh straw- A. scciuen cerventane [hese tay greca, red or black Aphis 
— berries or bananas and sprinkled with MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. garden, and rob your flowers. of their 
tiny candy eggs makes a pretty | 5 sam Wises cn bawd o Gackene of 
dessert. The Soap That’s Known and jj) (Black eat 40." the spray depended 
° Ss, lp, Pea 
You may buy butter molds in Sold The World Around napa ng and similar insects. . 
shapes suitable to Easter. They are e 40", costing 35c, makes 6 suilons of All 
" made of wood easy to handle and make utheu wat effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. Saumur 
sretty individual servings of butter Veignen Sy teinste 6 Content 
; I ‘ gf : § : Nothing Better for Daily Use Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Would you be festive for Easter: Address: “price, 256, Samvle free. 
With a rinsing dye, dip your oldest 
: lace table cloth a pale yellow, laven- S R f. l MILITARY 
der, or green. (You may easily bleach | an a ae ACADEMY | 
d it white again, you know.) “One of California’s finest private schools” 
F | (non-sectarian) 
l- If you are buying a bunny for the | One home from San a or aes b Cone, Etigh | 
ee : School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
La children for Easter, remember that Fulls comedies’. Mek eihahnatie saaedeal Walitees caus 
EP a sandbox placed in his cage will help under U. &. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
y hygienic conditions considerably. ata Bs Ril =| © 
é — . ° J ‘Si PS , ? | = 
y Be sure to plant your Easter lily in Se eee ennenens vee | 
the garden before the plant is injured CAMERA CRAFT 
by heat in the house Is full of beautiful pi y 
d ° . pictures and covers 
7 very phase of P' oO > 
Remember purple cellophane_and Echo opel HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
: 1ane— . son re ; 
lavender ribbon when wrapping East- Camera Craft Publishing Co. tine into money. Pleasant, interesting work. Write to 
er gi fts ——)). H. M. q 703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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ODAY was just another 
day until the mail came. Then, for many reasons, the 
room was filled with sunshine. Here is one of the 
“reasons” —a letter from Mrs. P. L. Lezie of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, in which she says: “I want to tell 
you of an idea that certainly worked wonders in our 
family. When my boy started to school for the whole 
day, I would often go to visit my neighbors, or to the 
grocer’s, and come home to find Ross crying as if his 
heart would break because his ‘mother had run away 
and left him.’ Realizing that he was worrying, I took 
my camera one day and made snapshots of the down- 
town street, the fronts of homes of friends, the motion 
picture house, and the neighborhood park. I mounted 
the pictures on cards and after that whenever I left 
home, I would leave a picture showing where I had 
gone. Sometimes Ross would follow me, but more 
often I would come home and find him playing con- 
tentedly with his little friends.” 

Then Mrs. Lezie goes on: “I hope you have not 
been bored to death with all of this but if you knew 
me and my Sunset you would understand. I read 
the magazine from cover to cover and could not do 
without it. I wish you all success.” It is letters like 
this, dear friends, that put the Sun into our SuNsET 
editorial offices. Please keep them coming! 


Whenever we mention any books that we have for 
sale or free distribution, we are overwhelmed by the 
number of requests for them. We are wondering, 
though, if you are all conscious of the equally helpful 
booklets and charts that are distributed through the 
advertising columns of this magazine. For instance, 
in this issue you will find offered, for just a few cents, 
beautiful books of recipes which have cost the manu- 
facturers thousands of dollars. You will find mention 
of free travel folders and booklets that read like 
adventure stories into distant lands. You will find 
listed in the garden advertising, catalogues that are 
cram full of garden information. When you finish 
reading this page, thumb back through the book 
just to read the advertisements! And, having read 
them, why not write for all the booklets that interest 
you? By so doing you will receive a maximum of 
benefit from your reading and you will be saying to 
the advertisers, ““We like Sunset. We need such a 
magazine here in the West!” 


Four big flower shows will be held this month in 
Sunset Land. There is the Santa Barbara Spring 
Flower Show, March 27, 28 and 29; the Spring Flower 
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Show at Pasadena, April 15, 16 and 17; the Spring 
Blossom and Wild Flower Assutiation Show at San 
Francisco, April 16, 17 and 18; the Kiwanis Flower 
Festival at Yuma, Arizona, early i in April. No doubt 
there are other fiestas scheduled for next month but 
these have been brought to our attention in time to 
announce them on this page. 


If we remember correctly from last year’s football 
season, it is fitting and proper to comment upon all 
Big Games at great length in editorial columns. 
Speaking of the contest between Bugs and Bug 
Fighters described back on page 14, we would say 
that this announcer Hasty has a great line. In his 
facetious lines, however, we find a lot of common 
sense mixed with the nonsense. Fighting the insect 
pests in a western garden is a big game—a battle that 
can be won only by intelligent fighting. You will 
have to direct your own team of bug fighters, but 
remember that we of Sunser are betting on you. 
Moreover, if you have any specific questions on how 
to lick these garden pests, our garden consultants 
will be glad to advise you. 


Mr. Harry Holloway of Los Angeles wants to know 
how to make a tiny portable lath house. Ralph 
Yambert of Marin County wants plans for a small 
aviary. Mrs. George F. Porter of Los Angeles wants 
to build a combination incinerator and outdoor picnic 
stove. Will you help them? Knowing that you will 
say “‘yes” we are offering three prizes—$25.00 each 
for the best contribution in each group which is 
received in this office before April 30, 1931. In sub- 
mitting these manuscripts, tell exactly how to con- 
struct such garden gadgets and if possible send draw- 
ings or photographs to illustrate your points. Make 
your descriptions brief, but complete. 


The May SunssT is one big May basket filled with 
good ideas. How do these articles to be discussed in 
that issue, sound to you? “How We Built Our Cabin 
of Stone”; “Our Garden 7000 Feet High’; “When 
It’s Iris Time in Sunset Land”; ““We Explore the 
Carlsbad Caverns”; “A Cabin De Luxe” (with blue 
prints available); “A Dozen Die-Hard Perennials for 
Western Gardens’; “Attractive Bouquets I Have 
Seen”; “Unusual Plant Materials for the Bay Re- 
gion”’; “What Will It Cost to Modernize My Home?” 
These are just a few of the reasons why you will like 
your next Sunset. Further reasons will reach you one 
month from today. Until then, Adios.—The Editors. 


’ APRIL 1931] 
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any other name in gasoline eo. 
ILLIONS of fingers now choose the pump with the 


Ethyl emblem. So great is the demand for this im- § 

| proved motor fuel that every fifth pump in the country is } 
now an Ethyl pump. 

2 For instance: A recent count on the highway between 

Chicago and Milwaukee (Illinois 42 and Wisconsin 

7 | 15) showed 587 gasoline pumps, of which 119, or one- 

fifth, were Ethyl Gasoline pumps. Surveys on other 


typical highways show that Ethyl maintains this 
| percentage throughout the country. 


The reason is that Ethyl Gasoline is more than gasoline. 
| It is good gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid, the ingredient that con- 
trols combustion. 
Instead of exploding in sharp, hurried bursts (that waste 
| power and cause “knock” and overheating), Ethyl Gasoline 
delivers power evenly, sending pistons down with smooth, 
steady pressure—improving the performance of avy motor. 
Ninety-five leading oil refining companies now mix 
Ethy] fluid with their good gasoline to sell Ethyl Gasoline. 
They have spent millions of dollars to gain the advantage of 
controlled combustion for their motor fuel. 


You can buy controlled combustion for your car at any 
pump that bears the Ethyl emblem. And what a difference 
it will make! Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


t BREW YORK, U.6.A. 





‘ | The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl 


quality. Constant inspection of gaso- 


line takenfrom Ethyl! pumps through- 
out the country guards this standard. 
: ad Ethy! Gasoline is always colored red. 


Gann ie chy ara 
=) + fp = Gay 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl ; : 
fluid is lead, © E. G. C. 1931 





ROOM that you enjoy work- 
A ing in and that you are 
proud to show your friends: 
that’s the modern idea in 
kitchens. You can have such a 
kitchen. New equipment like 
the Crane Corland sink, plus 
a little cleverness in arrange- 
ment and decoration, make it 

ossible. The Crane Budget 
Plan enables you to install it 
now. 

When you have a Corland- 
equipped kitchen, you'll find 
that it makes your whole day 
yleasanter. Roomy drain- 
yoards, to hold dishes before 
and after washing, save miles 
of steps. A box back, forming 
a handy shelf, keeps small 
often needed articles always 
at hand. The Dual strainer 
makes the sink a dish-pan. 


Only a few dollars in- 
stalls anover-tub shower 
that adds vastly to con- 
venience and comfort. 


Sw inging spout, convenient 
hose and spray; everything 
has been thought of to save 
work and time. Well-de- 
signed, the Corland in a 
room as attractive as the 
sink itself helps to wipe 


“WON'T 
YOU STEP 
INTO MY 
KITCHEN” 


Crane-Warlo Electro- 
Matic Water Softener 
No. 1700, completely 
automatic. 


out weariness by its very appearance. For 
one is always less tired when pleasant 
surroundings make work enjoyable. 
The other room that has brought a 
revolution in beauty, comfort, and effi- 
ciency to the American home is the 
bathroom. Bring your bathroom, too, 
up to modern requirements. Give it 
an over-tub shower, a built-in bath, a 


The Corland Kitchen Sink in white or color, of 
glistening regular or acid-resisting enamel. 
The same sink can be had in wall bracket type. 
—— lavatory. Install that extra 
vathroom your growing family needs. 


Everything from one 
dependable source 

Choose everything to modernize the 
plumbing and heating of your home... 
fixtures, valves, fittings, water heater, 
water softener, boiler and radiators... 
from the complete Crane line. Pay 
nothing until everything is installed. 
Then pay only 10%, balance monthly. 
See the new fixtures and appliances at 
Crane Exhibit Rooms. Buy from a 
Crane Qualified Contractor - Dealer, 
always a highly skilled registered or 
licensed master plumber or heating 
contractor. His experience, plus the 
quality of Crane materials, assure a 
good installation at the lowest cost. 


‘CRANE 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USB 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. gath St., New York 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


"Homes of Comfort’’ is a 96-page 
illustrated book from which you can 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, your book, “Homes 
of Comfort.”’ 


Name. 
Address 
City. 





Crane Keystone Water Heater, choose complete plumbing. Prices help 
absolutely attentionless and 


dependable. 





you estimate comparative costs. It is 








yours for the asking. 





